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The Short Story As An Art 


by LOUIS PAUL 


Except for that opinion which is motivated 
by burning self-interest there is no activity so 
conducive to dogmatism as judgment pro- 
nounced over the short story. Whether the 
story is one’s owmor the vulgar work of an- 
other “school” the short story is this or that 
up to the cardiac ultimatum. There is no one 
even remotely connected with literary expres- 
sion who will not spout out arbitrary esthetics 
on short fiction at the drop of a period, from 
the man in the street who knows what he likes 
and gets it in the “slicks” to Edgar Allan Poe 
who wrote in a fit of insanity that the short 
story is a higher expression of art than the 
novel because it can be read in a sitting. Like 
human speech, all the equipment necessary is 


. the vocal apparatus. 


Popular interest has a tremendous virtue. 
Without it critical appraisal is so much gib- 
berish. What is surprising to us is that in 
the face of the short story’s popularity agree- 
ment in critical and editorial circles should be 
absent. Opinion is dictator and taste, which 
has never been anything in criticism but lack 
of subtlety, rides dumbly in the saddle. An 
arbiter’s success is in proportion to his ability 
to communicate his perceptions, and I know of 
no critic who exercises omnipotence over the 
short story, while you may safely take the word 
of dozens concerning the novel. Opinion is so 
consistently arbitrary that whenever an editor 


I 


turns anthologist the selection is overburdened 
with personal choice; in two current volumes 
labelled “year’s best” and “greatest contem- 
porary” the majority of the stories had origi- 
nally been published by the editor. The hastily 
ironic answer of the reading public is a stolid 
determination to increase the circulations of 
the great national periodicals. 

Anonymous composed what was probably 
the first short story in Egypt 4,000 years ago. 
Anyway, it was an early example. It was a 
bedtime story. I am not so sure that the art 
of the short story has changed much. I can 
well imagine Ring Lardner, an ironic smile on 
his lips, murmuring, “Close your eyes, darl- 
ings, and I’ll tell you a story about a honey- 
moon.” And it is not so fantastic to me to 
fancy the kiddies gathered about Mr. Caldwell 
while the flames dance in the fireplace and he 
tells ghost stories. There is a sleepy, fairy- 
like quality about Damon Runyon’s Little Miss 
Marker ; George Ade told Aesop to the babes 
who read the Sunday papers; and Mr. Hem- 
ingway is, by vast implication, like Eugene 
O’Neill, our romantic, if unsmiling moralist, 
hiding a warm heart of gold behind scowling 
petulance. Art is sometimes moral whether 
the writer will or no. 

There is, there must be, an inter-relation be- 
tween Aesop, Falkner, Flinders Petrie’s trans- 
lation of the Egyptian fairy story, and the fact 
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that two million fiction tales were dumped on 
the desks of American editors last year. Giants 
and heroes were the people in those auto- 
chthonous tales written by Anonymous—a 
genius rather than a person. Magic served its 
mechanical purpose, and round-eyed children 
of every age were their audience. The dawn 
of literature concerned itself with both irony 
and wonder, the equipment of the imagination, 
and the simple poetry that came with it. Moral 
was its proper sphere, and Panchatantra wrote 
in Sanskrit over 2,000 years ago how the rabbit 
fooled the elephant. The Jews wrote good 
fiction in their prophetic fairy tales; the 
Greeks, over a long period, with a peculiar joy 
in esthetic perfection, combined irony with 
wonder to compose out of imagination the 
deathless prose we know. 


Now round-eyed children, whether vague 
figures in a distant past or readers of Mr. 
Hearst’s newspapers, are not the critics of tech- 
nique, and I wonder what Sung Lien, Jataka, 
Herodotus, Aesop, Titus, Petronius and so on 
would have submitted to our editors. Cer- 
tainly Aesop’s tales are not unwarrantably pre- 
served in our day, yet that author of moral 
wisdom for the ages might conceivably be ac- 
cused of the horrible formula-illness which 
vitiates so much of our own typewritten junk. 
The difference between Petronius and Walter 
Winchell may not be so vast, and if Plutarch 
were Burton Rascoe he might well be writing 
a scholarly comparison of Shaw and Sophocles 
without once gurgling the name of technique. 

The ultimate, if vaguely disquieting rule, is 
a denial of the importance of technique; it is 
simply that the best work is done by those who 
do it. Rules make sweeter sense to the man of 
language merely, but rules exist for second- 
rate brains as grammar is made for those who 
cannot think for themselves. Nothing is 
learned from history except that the best 
stories are accounted its masters. Literature 
itself has no history. It has an existence, and 
too many of us are unacquainted with it. There 
are no such things as antiques. What we call 
antiques are those mistakes of the race which 
we preserve in private morgues and public mu- 
seums in the name of antiquity. Technically 
they are as dead as fried herrings; they served 
the fashion of another hour. 


They are pre- 








served by the anemia of nostalgia and serve 
to stir the imagination of creative corpses. 
Great art, great thought, great literature is 
called classical because it has refused to be- 
come antiquated. Immortality is as beyond 
subjective excellence as beyond medical skill; 
it is the determination in the hearts of men 
that some things shall not die. 


Such fancies are an attempt to argue away 
the awful parasitical layers of fungi which 
have grown up about the short story since the 
first arbiter of fashion appointed himself as 
its prophet. The growth has been excrescence 
and orchids, cog-wheels and clap-trap, until it 
looks to one like a zebra in a garage and its 
author a plumber in Ubangi. I doubt if any 
tenet of technique or any passion of the un- 
related moment has ever been an essential of 
the short story. Many cartoonists demonstrate, 
to me at least, that not even language is a 
requisite. I have seen over and over again the 
drawing of wordless situations which incite me, 
as a short story writer, to envy. It is a novel 
thought and might entail long and futile dis- 
cussion of media. Translations of tales which 
come down to us from pictographs and hiero- 
glyphics, however, are no less genuine story 
telling because they were not composed in what 
we understand as language. The illiterate folk- 
tale makes concession to language only primi- 
tively; it achieves legitimacy by the quality of 
its imagination and not by the super-growth 
of technique. Thus to say seriously that short 
sentences or brilliant composition or unhappy 
endings or propaganda or organization or fool- 
proof syntax or emasculated prose or any of 
the other shingles which compose the modern 
house of fiction are essentials of the short 
story is palpable nonsense. 

If such scholastic criteria were the only 
burden under which short story fiction labored 
those sensible artists who give us our best tales 
do well indeed to show small concern. There 
is no statement easier to disregard than the 
dogmatic one; it excites the reasonable to wari- 
ness, such has been man’s experience with the 
perversity of “immutable” law. The subtler 
of our arbiters are that class of negative critics 
who resort to no refutable pronunciamento, 
who risk no arbitrary dictum, who avoid the 
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“REVIEWERS,” said Shelley, “with some rare ex- 
ceptions are a most stupid and malignant race.” 
But—Shelley to the contrary—on the whole 
they are well-mannered and well-intentioned 
men and women, more ready, in our day at 
least, to burst into rapture over the common- 
place than to stint their praise of merit, more 
likely to discover a Keats in a mediocrity than 
to deride a genius. 


Whatever else our criticism of today may 
be it is good-tempered—too good-tempered, 
indeed, for its own benefit. For criticism, to 
be worth its salt, must be discriminating, and 
to be discriminating it must have some touch- 
stone for its judgments. Exactly in propor- 
tion as he has knowledge, background, and ex- 
perience to enforce his insight, does the critic 
challenge consideration. The belief, so widely 
existent, that anybody with a taste for books 
and an itch to write is by grace of those inclina- 
tions competent for the arduous business of 
reviewing is, as all editors of literary journals 
know, as pathetically false as it is general. As 
I write I am put in mind of a young man who 
dropped in to see me one day with the request 
that he be given a book to review. “And what,” 
I asked, “is your equipment?” “Well,” the 
ingenuous youth replied, “I’ve just flunked my 
English examinations at Harvard, but I’ve al- 
ways loved books and I don’t want to put off 
a literary career until I can get a degree. So 
I've come to get reviewing and make a start.” 
Poor deluded boy! And poor, reviewing, step- 
child of literature. 


As a matter of fact, reviewing deserves the 
best abilities and the most painstaking efforts. 
For the critic is the liason officer between litera- 
ture and the public, and on his appraisal of 
books a large part of that public depends for 
guidance in its reading. The first prerequisite 
of the good critic is, therefore, honesty : to the 
author, to the public, to his own standards of 
what constitutes the worthy. If he is to com- 
mand confidence he cannot compromise with 
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The Art Of Reviewing 


by AMY LOVEMAN 





his conscience; like Caesar’s wife, he must be 
above suspicion. And by that I mean not 
alone that he must be free from all taint of log- 
rolling or yielding to pressure from author or 
publisher, but that he must have independence 
of opinion, detachment of view, and the cour- 
age to express convictions hardly arrived at 
and honestly held even if they diverge from 
what may momentarily be the fashionable. 
Such reviewing demands an exacting discipline, 
for it must rest on knowledge as well as taste; 
it requires familiarity with the old as well as 
the new, a canon of criticism, and a philosophy 
of living, and a mind hospitable to the experi- 
mental as well as respectful of the established. 

Balance, measure and patience—those quali- 
ties which one of the most eminent of English 
critics once cited in an entirely different appli- 
cation—are cardinal virtues for the reviewer. 
But they are only a part of his equipment. For 
to interest others in books he must have the 
ability to impart to them his own zest in dis- 
covery, his indignation, or his enthusiasm. He 
must think with point and vigor, and write 
with force and clarity. What the average 
reader wants from a review is some general 
idea of the character and content of a book, 
and sufficient appraisal of its qualities to allow 
him to judge whether it is in line with his in- 
terest. He wants to be sure that the opinion 
he is reading reflects mature and unbiased 
judgment, and to know that its writer has no 
axe to grind or cause to advocate. He does 
not demand erudition or philosophical criti- 
cism. Indeed, frequently he would be bored 


by it. But on the other hand he is inclined 
to resent “smartness,” and to be sceptical of 
irony. The cardinal sin in his eyes—and 


justly—is exploitation of a book as a means 
to displaying the brilliance of the critic. Sad 
experience has taught him to be wary of ex- 
travagant praise, and to doubt the discovery of 
genius. 

Continued on Page 163 








Prize Winning Short Story 








NO STORY 
by Dorothy Stacey Brown 


Any assignment outside the city during a June 
heat wave is a holiday in the newspaper business, 
so when the editor asked me to go down into 
Kent after a human interest story, I gave him no 
time to change his mind. It sounded like an in- 
teresting job; this woman, Eunice Vair, had writ- 
ten a book of war poetry ten years before, and it 
had sold a hundred thousand copies in six months. 
In poetry as simple, as stark and as direct as any 
of Housman’s Shropshire verse, it dealt with the 
daily life of a woman whose husband was at the 
front, and thousands like her seized upon it as the 
expression of what they, inarticulately, were suf- 
fering. The critics raved about the book, and 
soon newspapers all over the country were hot on 
the trail of photographs, stories about, interviews 
with, Eunice Vair. No use: they couldn’t even 
find her. The publishers refused to give a clue, 
and as at the moment the book was selling every 
copy they could print, they seemed to think it 
was just as good advertising to have a poetess who 
refused to be seen as one who talked all over the 
front pages. 

After a while the story got around that she 
was dead. The book went right on selling, but 
though she had published a few stories and poems 
before, after “A Pinion Drifts” made such a hit, 
nothing more appeared. If that isn’t enough to 
make you think a writer is dead, I don’t know 
what would be! 

How the editor had got hold of the fact that 
Eunice Vair was alive, that her name was Mrs. 
Theodore Harland, and that she was living on the 
edge of a tiny village called Rathborne, I didn’t 
know, but I agreed with him that the lady was 
well worth resurrecting, and that the intervening 
ten years might make the story even better. 

On the train I reread the famous book of poems. 
The war was over long ago, and I had been too 
young for it to mean very much to me, but even 
I could understand the appeal such poems must 
have had in those days. From the first in the 
book, beginning 

“A pinion drifts down on the grim March wind, 

I strain to see from what torn wing it falls—” 

it told the story of a woman busy with a home, a 
child, a garden, books and animals, and yet to 
whom all these things seemed unreal, insubstantial 
fancies, compared with what was going on on the 
other side of the Channel, whose daily life was a 
mechanical, ever repeated story, punctuated by 
the postman’s knock. 


Rathborne is a small, sleepy, charming village, 
with white cottages edging the main street, the 
sort of place where everyone takes a passionate 
interest in everyone else’s affairs. If there were a 
story about Eunice Vair, there should not be much 
difficulty in getting it here. 

The clerk of the one small hotel was very willing 
to tell me all he knew about Mrs. Harland—which 
turned out to be singularly little. Of course he 
knew her, a very pretty woman. She hardly ever 
came in from her home outside the town; the 
servant did all the shopping. People said she 
was a bit queer, but he had never seen anything 
wrong with her, and guessed it was just their talk. 

Over a manicure in the only beauty parlor I got 
much the same story. She wasn’t a client, but the 
girl knew that there was something “funny” about 
her, and was much disappointed when I had noth- 
ing to add to her store of gossip. Obviously, my 
story would have to be gathered from Eunice 
Vair herself. 

By now it was noon, and after lunch I decided 
to treat myself to the unusual luxury of a country 
walk, up to a hilltop with a view highly recom- 
mended by my friend the hotel clerk, and back by 
another road which led past the Harland house. 
It was a stiff climb in the still June heat, but the 
view which spread itself out at my feet was well 
worth the effort. From the crest the country 
dropped away in a gentle, broken slope to a deep 
valley, then rose to another thickly wooded height, 
beyond which at least three more ridges succeeded. 
It seemed the right setting for a poet, and I con- 
gratulated myself on the local color I was going 
to have for my story. 

As I left my hilltop breezes and turned back 
into the hot afternoon, I realized that I had no 
set plan of attack for my interview, and might very 
well be shown the door as soon as I announced 
myself. However, I said, the spirit usually de- 
scends on me in emergencies; at any rate, it hasn't 
failed me yet! 

It was a hot, winding, dusty road, bordered with 
scrubby trees and wild berry bushes, a tantalizing 
road which never allowed a view of more than 4 
few yards ahead, but always promised something 
interesting around the next curve, and one of 
these brought me on her so suddenly that I stopped, 
staring. She was leaning against a brown lych 
gate, gazing at the road, and shading her eyes with 
her hand from the glare of the afternoon sun. Be- 
hind her rioted a mass of climbing vine, starred 
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with flowers, and her crisp green linen dress made 
her look as if she might have grown there herself. 

The sudden encounter so completely ruined my 
usual methods of approach, that I started to speak, 
stammered, and though I knew that this must be 
the woman I had come to see, I was actually going 
to pass on, when she spoke. 

“Good afternoon! Have you been admiring our 
famous view from Sky Hill? You must be very 
hot.” 

I was indeed, for more reasons than one, but I 
succeeded in expressing my admiration of the 
hilltop and the sweep of the country beyond. Her 
face lit up at my very real enthusiasm. 

“It’s a favorite haunt of mine,” she said, “from 
the crest on clear days I feel as if I can see to the 
other side of the world, and even over the edge.” 

She paused, and a shade of diffidence came into 
the friendly voice, “Could you—would you care 
to come in and have tea with me? My husband 
should soon be here; I was just looking for him 
when you came.” 


I was stunned by such a stroke of luck for my 
story. Why, she was lonely for another woman 
to talk to; I would come in and explain myself 
afterwards. There was nothing queer here, and so 
far as I could see there would be no difficulty in 
getting a perfectly straightforward interview. 


Murmuring feeble excuses, and acutely conscious 
of the contrast of my old tweeds and dusty brogues 
with her green linen and high heels, I followed 
her through the gate and across a small garden. 
The green lawn was set with a brilliant floral 
border and old shade trees made nooks of coolness 
in the sweltering summer afternoon. In the midst 
stood the house, a long, low bungalow of warm 
red brick and brown woodwork, whose lines spoke 
of well proportioned, charming rooms. 


We passed into a low ceilinged room. Deep 
windows invited the air and sun, books lined the 
walls from floor to ceiling, dull orange curtains 
stirred in the faint breeze. There were low chairs, 
tables strewn with more books, a grand piano 
piled with music. 

We found chairs in the cool dimness, my hostess 
posting herself where a window allowed her to 
watch the gate. She looked young, and if I had 
not known of the war poems, I would have thought 
her scarcely over twenty, yet, as she turned from 
the window, I knew that this was a face which 
had seen more years than that, dreadful years which 
had found their way into her verse. Just for a 
moment it had the look of being washed blank, 
the face of a sphinx or sybil who had seen all time 
Stream by and gained an odd secret from its 
passing. 

“He’s going to be late,” she said. “I suppose 
that I might as well order tea; he may be deep in 
something at the lab.” 


Then, noticing that my eye had fallen on a pic- 
ture standing on a nearby table, “That’s his photo- 
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graph, taken in his war togs. He was in the air 
force.” 


Her voice trailed off into silence, and the odd, 
blank look crept back. Why did she not keep a 
later photograph beside her, I wondered, if the 
one in uniform roused such bitter memories. 

“Yes, Miss Eunice!” 

A stout, elderly servant had silently appeared 
in answer to her ring, and with the sound of her 
voice my hostess came back to herself with a 
start. 

“You may bring the tea, Sarah, I’m afraid that 
Mr. Harland isn’t coming.” 

“No, miss.” 

“Well, anyway, Sarah, bring three cups just in 
case.” 

I judged the servant to be one of those old re- 
tainers to whom late afternoon tea is the height 
of sacrilege, for her face was gloomy as she 
turned to go. Or perhaps the glance she cast in 
my direction was simply expressing her doubt of 
my right to be there. 

“She will call me ‘miss’,” said her mistress. “She 
came with me from home when I was married, 
and I suppose that she will call me that still when 
I’m a grandmother.” 

There was a quick step in the hall and I turned, 
expecting to see the lean, clever face of the photo- 
graph. I did, but a much younger edition of it on 
a tall boy who stood in the door, hesitating at the 
unexpected presence of a stranger. 

“Come in, Ted. This is my son.” 

The boy came forward and shook hands. Se- 
rious beyond his years, he looked at me soberly 
with his mother’s large brown eyes, set in the 
face of the picture. When he bent to kiss her the 
caress was curiously protective and mature for 
one of his age. 

“Anything you want, mums?” 

“No thank you, dear. How was school?” 

“All right. I pulled down a first in math.” 

“How splendid! Your father will be pleased!” 

But the boy’s face had fallen again. “Yes, mums. 
I think I'll go now.” 

In the hall I heard him stop for a whispered 
word with the maid, who was on her way in with 
the tea. 

“You have a lovely home here,” I said, as my 
hostess poured the tea, “but it’s so far away from 
everywhere that you must be lonesome sometimes.” 

“Sometimes, now. When we came here I 
thought it would be such a beautifully quiet place 
to write in, and Teddy liked the walk from town. 
But I haven’t written a word for such a long time.” 

“What did you write?” I asked, thankful for 
the opening. 

“Oh, short stories, articles. I have a novel some- 
where about. But verse mostly, quite a bit of it, 
especially during the war. I did publish one ‘thin 
book’ of it, as the reviewers called it. There are 
a few copies there on the shelf.” 


Continued on Page 165 


Building The Plot 


by STEWART BEACH 


Few fiction-producing minds think logically 
from first paragraph to last of a short story 
without some fairly accurate scheme of action 
previously prepared. The heat of composi- 
tion, creating, inspiration—call it what you 
will—does not lend itself to logical processes. 
The story rapidly worked through without ad- 
vance planning is all too apt to go astray from 
its original theorem. It may have interesting 
scenes, may develop interesting business for 
its actors, but it becomes diffuse, it wanders, 
and, however engrossing it may be in parts, 
the general effect is lacking because the stream 
of action has been diverted from the chief 
actor’s solution of his problem. The story 
fails to click. 

The preparation of a plot—of a scene plan 
with suggested action over which to stretch the 
drama—is the surest method of overcoming 
the inevitable diffuseness of creative writing 
unguided by some such diagram. It is not a 
simple talent to develop, but once the habit is 
formed, writing itself is not only made easier, 
but the thought processes of creating become 
more logical. 

How does one approach the construction of 
a plot? The first consideration, obviously, is 
to gather all of the materials which the au- 
thor expects to use in the fashioning of his 
story. The second is to analyze their dramatic 
possibilities and select the chief actor from 
the two or three who have presented them- 
selves as possible choices for the role. The 
third is to decide upon the episodes which will 
best show the chief actor attempting to solve 
his problem in accordance with the basic char- 
acteristic. The fourth is to select the climactic 
situation and the ending. The fifth is the di- 
vision of the story into scenes with an indica- 
tion of the action which shall take place in 
each. 

But before launching into a discussion of 
the best way to develop all of these elements 


it is necessary to consider a very real barrier. 
It is a rare short-story idea indeed which pre- 
sents itself to the author in sufficient detail to 
admit of immediate separation into its compo- 
nent parts. Gleaning ideas from the harvest 
of life is a peculiarly individual process, and 
the only rule which may be developed is the 
axiom that usually the gleanings are in very 
small pieces. 

How, then, to utilize chance suggestions? 
How to build from them workable short-story 
plots? The author’s problem consists in ex- 
panding the materials sufficiently so that they 
may be molded into the dramatic narrative of 
a short story. How shall he go about it? 

It is possible to proceed from an origi- 
nal situation, letting the story unfold itself 
in the author’s imagination as he proceeds. 
But there must be a starting point—an interest- 
ing situation and a problem for the chief actor 
to face—before the action can be given its di- 
rection. With this original situation in mind, 
the selection of the chief actor becomes the im- 
mediate consideration. The story cannot get 
under way until his identity is fixed, for without 
him there is no focus—no definite story upon 
which to rivet the reader’s attention. Choice of 
the chief actor is succeeded by a determination 
of the problem whose solution is to prove the 
story itself. With all of this finally set, the 
author is ready to launch upon the further ar- 
rangement of his materials. In other words, 
he is ready to construct his plot. 


The plot, it may be well to repeat, is the 
diagram of the short story’s action. Reduced 
to its simplest essentials, it is the story in out- 
line. Elaborated somewhat, it briefs the ac- 
tion which takes place in the three structural 
divisions: beginning, body, and ending. Elab- 
orated still further, it divides each of these 
parts into its component scenes, with a bare 
statement of the actual business which takes 
place in each. Completed, it is the scenario of 
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the short story, still devoid of the dramatic 
narration which will make the background real 
and the actors living people cast against it. 


Narrative creation is so obviously an indi- 
vidual effort that no book or person can dictate 
the method to be followed in approaching it. 
But the following discussion shows the most 
logical and helpful scheme of developing the 
usually meager materials which present them- 
selves originally as the plot germ into the 
three-dimensioned short story, possessed of 
background, actors, and action. 


The four primary essentials—chief actor, 
basic characteristic, original situation, and 
problem—have already been pointed out. 
Until these are fixed in the author’s mind, it 
is impossible to advance, simply because no 
starting point has been established. It may be 
valuable here to discuss further the tentative 
molding of these materials with the construc- 
tion of the plot in mind. Stories of inexperi- 
enced writers, more often than not, are weak 
in the development of plot. Nine times out of 
ten, this weakness can be traced directly to the 
author’s failure to visualize and fix the prob- 
lem of his chief actor. An interesting chain 
of events has suggested a story. He arranges 
the events in the natural order, shows the 
hero of his story—one can hardly call him a 
“chief actor” in such cases—moving through 
these scenes, and ends the story when the se- 
quence of events is finished. The story may 
have highly dramatic material, it may have 
fiction potentialities of the most promising 
sort, but its effectiveness has been entirely 
missed because of the author’s failure defi- 
nitely to fix the focus of the story through a 
chief actor with a problem to solve. For it is 
through the uncertainty which arises in the 
reader’s mind as to the chief actor’s ability to 
solve his problem that suspense is aroused. 
And without suspense, the most interesting 
story will fail utterly in the telling. It is 
through a careful outline of the plot, wringing 
from it the last drop of its dramatic interest, 
that suspense may be developed. 

Not infrequently the author must do some 
careful thinking in order to decide just where 
he should begin his story. But if he keeps the 
following rule in mind the choice will be made 
infinitely easier: The short story should begin 
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at a point when the chief actor realizes that he 
faces a crucial situation with a problem which 
must be solved. The opening scene should 
introduce the chief actor just before ameliorat- 
ing circumstances have presented themselves 
which make it seem that the problem may, after 
all, be solved if the chief actor will only take 
the steps suggested by the ameliorating cir- 
cumstances. 


With the beginning mapped out, the author’s 
next consideration should be the climax of the 
story. The reason for this is simple. In the 
beginning the stream of action has been given 
its direction but it has hardly been set moving 
toward the problem’s solution, for that is the 
function of the body of the story. When the 
action begins to flow it must move toward a 
definite goal: the climax of the story. Scenes 
must be carefully built up to heighten the pitch 
of interest—to increase suspense—as the story 
moves forward. The reader must be led from 
scene to scene always watching the action 
through the focus of the chief actor, and al- 
ways wondering, with the chief actor, whether 
a favorable or an unfavorable solution will be 
the reward. Through minor discouragements 
or success the reader follows the action to its 
climactic point when the chief actor must pass 
the supreme test and decide whether to take 
the final step which will mean solution of the 
problem. Obviously, if the action is to lead 
toward this climax, the climax must be fixed in 
the author’s mind before he can direct his ac- 
tion toward it. Its very determination in his 
mind will suggest some of the scenes leading up 
to it, so that when he begins planning his scenes 
to justify it, the author finds that building a 
logical and convincing framework is not a diffi- 
cult task. 


Justification of the climax goes back once 
more to the conception of the short story as 
the statement and proof of a proposition in 
geometry. With this analogy in mind, it is not 
difficult to visualize the scenes in the body of 
the story. The theorem states: Given a chief 
actor with a certain basic characteristic, he 
will act in a certain manner if placed in this 
particular situation. Now it is the function of 
the story to prove this proposition. It has been 
said somewhat loosely before that when the 
story is finished, the proof has been given. It 
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has; but the actual point at which the proof 
ends is the climax of the story. What follows 
in the ending is the result of the chief actor’s 
acting in a certain fashion at the climax. The 
actual proof of the proposition comes there. 
In the analysis of the story itself, the ending 
and its denouement are more or less incidental. 
It is the climax toward which everything in 
the story leads. 

The function of the body of the story, then, 
is to show the basic characteristic in action. 
Scenes must be chosen deliberately to display 
this basic characteristic and to convince the 
reader that the chief actor does act in ac- 
cordance with his basic characteristic. The 
solution of his problem is governed by it, as 
are his reactions to other characters and situa- 
tions. The author’s whole aim is to convince 
the reader that this basic characteristic is in- 
deed the governing factor in the chief actor’s 
life. This, it may be pointed out again, is one 
of the simplifications of the short story. It is 
not necessary, as in the novel, to give a fully 
rounded characterization of the various actors. 
In the short story the chief actor is a definite, 
fixed type of person, his every act governed 
by his basic characteristic. 

The chosen scenes of a short story which 
lead to its climax should be planned as a sort of 
crescendo. The climax itself is the supreme 
test of the basic characteristic’s influence upon 
the chief actor. Each of the preceding scenes 
likewise tests the basic characteristic in an 
ever-mounting degree which reaches its highest 
point at the climax. 

Not a great deal need be said about the end- 
ing. It is based upon the climax, of course, 
which, in turn, is governed by the basic char- 
acteristic. The chief actor, his action decided 
by the basic characteristic, chooses a certain 
method of making the supreme attempt to 
solve his problem. He may succeed or he may 
fail: there are just two possibilities. In either 
case, the problem is solved; when he has suc- 
ceeded or failed, therefore, the story ends be- 
cause there is nothing more to be told. But 
the ending must grow out of the chief actor’s 
decision at the climax. He must take the step 
toward its solution himself. He may be frus- 


trated by a minor actor, by his situation, or by 
Fate. But he has done his best. He has acted 
in accordance with the impression given of him 
through his basic characteristic. If he fails, 
then he fails consistently with this picture. The 
important consideration is that the theorem 
has been demonstrated. 


Looking back over the three parts of the 
short story, it seems unfortunate that no def- 
inite word can be given about the number of 
scenes necessary in each division. Usually 
the beginning can be completed in a single 
scene, and if no more are required, so much 
the better, for the reader is more quickly moved 
into the real action of the story. But in some 
stories two, even three scenes are required. For 
the body no semblance of a working rule can be 
given. As many scenes are required as will 
convincingly lead the reader to the climax; 
although this is hardly a helpful statement, it 
must serve. The ending usually requires more 
than one scene and rather generally not more 
than two. The only safe direction to offer is that 
the beginning should be as short as possible; 
the body should contain the major portion of 
the action ; and the ending should be somewhere 
near a fifth of the length of the body. 


The short story is always individual and no 
arbitrary dogma with regard to length and 
number of scenes will fit more than a single ex- 
ample. One might with quite as much sane- 
ness propose to construct two different makes 
of motor cars from the same plans. The two 
cars, when finished, are both automobiles. But 
their specifications are entirely different. The 
same general rules apply in the construction 
of both; but the specific plans differ with each. 
So it is with the short story. One can lay 
down general rules of construction: one can 
say, by analogy, if you put wings and a pro- 
peller on this product you will be constructing 
not an automobile but an airplane; one cannot 
state arbitrary rules by which each individual 
short story can be measured step by step. 


* * * 


(Condensed from “Short Story Technique” by 
permission of author and Houghton Mifflin Co.) 












THE pulp fiction industry is never static. 
Change is part of its very essence. And any 
writer, editor or publisher who is not con- 
tinually straining at the leash to lead the pro- 
cession will presently find himself in the dis- 
card. Even among those who have done their 
utmost the merciless wheel of chance monthly 
whirls someone into oblivion. 

Early in 1934 there were some twenty-eight 
straight Westerns and general adventure pulps 
that published from time to time stories of 
this type. Since then there have been some 
deaths, but more births, so that now the num- 
ber is about forty. Of these, five publish 
original book-length novels with a little short 
stuff as padding. (Of this first group, two 
are “one-character” books.) Six of the forty 
are “Western love” magazines; nine, general 
adventure; seven, reprints, and _ thirteen, 
“straight Westerns.” 

As to rates, whereas half-a-cent a word 
minimum or even lower was then still the rule, 
today most magazines are paying a minimum 
of a cent a word, and some authors are dispos- 
ing of everything they can turn out at five cents 
a word. One house in a recent letter to au- 
thors advertised rates from a cent-and-a-half 
to five cents. 

Now there have been at least four separate 
tendencies in the last four years. Western- 
love has increased. Serials have almost disap- 
peared. Reprint magazines have multiplied, 
and the melodramatic action stuff that flooded 
the field from 1921 to 1929 has had a revival. 

New publishing houses which at the bottom 
of the depression stole a march on the old-line 
firms by flooding the stands with ten-cent titles 
have extended their lines to enter competition 
in the Western love story field. The tendency 
toward admitted love interest into other West- 
erns as well has continued to increase, and the 
stands have continued to show more girls on 
Eastern covers. 

The demand of news-stand buyers for stories 
complete in one issue has forced the Western 
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pulp magazine serial almost out of existence. 
This is a pity, as the longer stories were usually 
the best, and several excellent names which 
appeared regularly on covers of pulps are now 
seen only on book jackets. 

The marked success of Western reprint 
magazines, particularly during the past winter, 
has been a thorn in the flesh both of authors 
and competing publishers—and there are ru- 
mors that even more are to be launched. These 
reprints, by combing the published fiction of a 
generation, are able to maintain a much higher 
quality than those that have to depend on origi- 
nal stories, and they can get them for a frac- 
tion of what the original material costs. 

The fourth tendency is the return to the 
strictly juvenile straight-action Western. In 
my last article I indicated that I thought that 
the day of melodrama was past, and that there 
would be more insistence on story value, 
character, atmosphere, and emotional effects 
based more broadly than on pure action. While 
these things have been in demand by certain 
editors, the return to the production of the 
gun-fighting story with incessant violent ac- 
tion and “a murder on every page” has been 
much more marked, and we must sadly add, 
with considerable financial profit to the pro- 
ducers thereof. 

Westerns come and Westerns go, but it is 
our prediction that if any now on the stands 
will be there twenty years from now, they will 
be those which follow a policy different from 
any that heretofore has been pursued con- 
sistently by any straight Western. They will 
be those which study the great epic growth of 
the West and express its reality. And this 
reality is much more exciting and dramatic 
than anything ever created in the mind of a 
professional fictioneer. We predict that any 
naturally able author who has genuine en- 
thusiasm for that epic, who steeps himself in 
its detail and translates it into stirring fiction, 
will ultimately find a steady and remunerative 
market. 


I nave killed a thousand men. In the dark 
alleys of small towns I have waylaid and 
slugged them; on the foggy streets of sleep- 
ing cities I have clubbed and knifed them; in 
the dens of the tenderloin and the hideouts of 
gangsters I have shot them in cold blood; on 
the rolling pampas of the Argentine I have 
murdered them with my bola; on our own 
Western plains I have fanned my six-gun; 
aboard ships on every sea, in waterfront dives 
of every port, in tall city buildings and in quiet 
suburban homes, I have wrenched from my 
victims their last agonized cries, watched ex- 
pressions of incredulity spread across their tor- 
tured faces. I have killed all these men in all 
these places—for a penny a word. 


I struck my stride, in the game of hacking, 
early. What little there is to learn is appre- 
hended quickly or not at all. The tools of 
my craft are: (1) an ability to manipulate in- 
definitely a given number of arbitrary situa- 
tions into different plots that narrate the same 
basic story; (2) a knack in diction and prose 
that gives movement and vividness to action 
sequences ; (3) a certain energy or vitality that 
endows mechanical concoctions with spurious 
“life”. (I mention this last tool as distinct 
from the quality which endows all fiction with 
life, because the pulp writer has fewer symbols 
of reality to work with, relying chiefly on the 
vigor of the writing itself.) There is a mini- 
mum of luck in selling one’s output. There 
are no log-rolling cliques, no reviewers, no 
sales promotion, no chance capturing of the 
public fancy. There are no features to carry 
the reader; no circulation losses for advertis- 
ing profit; and but few subscriptions. The 
magazine’s problem is one of cash newsstand 
sales, depending solely on the entertainment 
value of its fiction. If a writer’s product sells 
the magazine, his stuff is bought; if the stories 
don’t appeal to the morons, he is out of luck. 
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The check-up on the writer is immediate and 
final. 

An average writer will “make about four 
markets”, or find four magazines receptive to 
his work. ‘It he sells a 6000-word story to 
each every month, or one story a week, he 
will earn ninety dollars a week—in theory. 
But in practice he will bump into the law of 
averages in rejections. It is virtually impos- 
sible for a writer to turn out weekly stories of 
equal quality. The myriad human factors 
which upset his writing machinery—illness of 
himself or his wife, toothache or eyestrain, 
moving or vacations, domestic troubles, visits 
from out-of-towners or friendly dropper- 
inners, hangovers from parties, the dreaded 
staleness which visits every writer—any of 
these will prove sufficient to halt production 
temporarily or indefinitely. And when pro- 
duction stops, earning stops. 

The greatest hazard outside the writer him- 
self is the constant change in editorial policies. 
A few magazines enjoy something of a stable 
audience because they are established and have 
become a habit with readers: but even they 
must have their standards to meet fickle pub- 
lic taste. Most of the others are new and de- 
pend solely on immediate appeal: they must 
serve precisely what the pulp-reading public 
wants at precisely the right time. As a rule 
these policy changes are of such fine distinc- 
tion as to be imperceptible to the outsider. But 
to the writer they are drastic. 

For instance, about ten years ago an en- 
tirely new type of story bloomed overnight— 
the war story. George T. Delacorte, Jr., op- 
erating a shoestring outfit, was first in the field 
with War Stories and several companion books. 
He made a fortune and founded a successful 
publishing house. But the war fever is over 
now. Delacorte has not a single war magazine, 
and all of us hack writers who learned the 
phraseology and background of battlefield 
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horror have been forced to enter new fields of 
which we know equally little. Adventure 
stories, once big sellers, now barely support a 
few long-established pulps. Several years ago 
the detective story was revolutionized almost 
overnight by Dashiel Hammett and Joseph 
Shaw, who introduced the hard-boiled private 
dick. Deduction in criminology became a 
blight. Every hero had to be tough and strong, 
had to bull his way into the accumulation of a 
few clues mainly by conking and being conked. 
It was an easy style to acquire and soon de- 
veloped into a blueprint formula. Unfortu- 
nately, the hard-boiled dick is now on the wane 
and as soon as some bright editor starts a new 
pattern, we will all have to learn something 
else. 

But whatever the style of the story, the pulp 
reader has rigid likes and dislikes which must 
be catered to. In the first place, he objects to 
any and all characterizations, on the ground 
that they slow the action. Character mutations 
are anathema to him: he wants types which 
are instantly recognizable. In Westerns, the 
hero is invariably tall and wiry, with eyes that 
can be blue as the desert sky or twin slits of 
steel. He is grim but he can laugh, usually 
just a quirk on one side of his tight lips. He 
pronounces doom in colorful terms and can de- 
liver it with fist or six-gun. The villain must 
be large, florid, and powerful, or the small, 
crafty type; he is sneeringly boastful and 
possesses no trait to endear him to society. The 
sheriff is either a henchman of the villain, or 
the old-school, fast-shooting law-giver. The 
reader must be able to identify each on his 
first appearance. 

In detective fiction it is much the same. A 
novelette was once returned for revision to a 
successful pulp writer because it contained two 
leading characters who, the editor said, diffused 
the interest. One was a plodding, honest young 
lawyer, the other a suave magician: the first 
used his fists as defense, the second his mystic 
powers. The writer was ordered to rewrite 
his opus, playing down the lawyer and build- 
ing up the magician. The novelette comprised 
20,000 words, but in two days the author re- 
turned it, rewritten: he had given the lawyer’s 
scenes to the magician by the simple process 
of transposing their names. In the climax, 
when they were both fighting in an under- 
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ground hideout, the magician also was given 
the lawyer’s fists—again by a substitution of 
one name for the other. 

But the most important variations are to be 
found in the plots. Strongly plotted stories, 
developing complicated situations that build 
genuine suspense, must keep their situations as 
plausible as possible; they demand but little 
action and this must appear credible; the idea 
is always primitive. On the other hand, in the 
story with enough plot only to hold sequences 
of action together, the situations are implaus- 
ible, the action wild, bloodthirsty, and often 
ridiculous. We have to watch the constant con- 
trast in emphasis between these two extremes 
of plot. In the writing itself the flux is from 
simplified, straightforward pulp-prose to an 
effusion of hyperbolical cliches. As for the 
taboos of editors, they are multiple and varied. 
Yet with all these variations, changes, and 
taboos, we must be glibly familiar. When a 
magazine’s policy changes we must adapt our- 
selves to another. Always it is difficult, some- 
times impossible. At best we lose time and 
momentum. 


Of course there is one feature of policy 
change over which we have no control—the 
mortality of editors, which is high. For each 
editor has personal, idiosyncratic preferences 
or hates, usually too petty to make public. A 
pulpster must be familiar with these. When 
he is so aware, he will have a “swell market 
with So-and-So”. But when that editor is 
bounced, the writer will have to build up an- 
other. Frequently he will not again be as 
successful as with Old So-and-So. In such 
ways are writers killed off through sheer wear 
and tear. 


The pulpster does not earn more money by 
trying to secure higher rates: he must do it 
by selling more words. The damndest lure 
ever devised for committing a man to suicide 
is the contract for a monthly book-length novel 
which may pay as high as $1000, or as low as 
$300. Some authors write one, some two a 
month. But at the rate of twenty novels a 
year, it is obvious that only giants can last. 
And what finally becomes of worn-out pulp- 
sters is a mystery into which none of us dares 
delve. 


(Condensed from The American Mercury) 











The Dutch Uncle on 


Wuat happens to the short story in which 
the action begins in 1900 and ends in 1936? 
If this particular type of work is submitted to 
a magazine publishing house, it will probably 
get no farther than the first reader, who will 
place it in its return envelope and send it back 
to the author. This doesn’t mean that the years 
from 1900 to 1936 are taboo; it is simply that 
the material, regardless of its merits as a piece 
of writing, is evidently not short story material. 
The time element, which covers so many years, 
places it in the class of the novel or novelette. 

Time is an important element in the unity 
of short story construction. In the well con- 
structed short story it is not good form to al- 
low years to elapse. Nor months, nor even 
weeks. The story in which the action begins 
and ends within twenty-four hours is an ideal 
story from the point of view of time. Many 
stories can take place in a single evening, or 
in the afternoon and evening of the same day. 
Still a few others require a week or two for 
their action to unfold. But the beginning 
writer particularly should take special care in 
selecting plots that do not require long (from 
the point of view of time) to develop. 

This element of time is one which many 
new writers overlook. It will be found that 
many stories which seem to occupy days and 
weeks can be made to take place in a single 
day. If the author finds this difficult to ac- 
complish, it is probably because his material 
is not properly organized in the beginning ; he 
has not definitely placed the important parts 
of his story; he does not know at just what 
point in the story the hero will take the heroine 
in his arms or where the villain falls over a 
cliff. In this treatment, in which he does not 
observe the importance of time, he probably 
works gradually into the story instead of be- 
ginning with the story already in progress. 

Stories do not necessarily have to be begun 
in the beginning. By commencing a story as 
closely as possible to the climax, the author 
is more likely to have a work of strength and 
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Points and Problems 


dramatic force than if he were to let the ma- 
terial evolve leisurely from a point far in ad- 
vance of the important incidents which make 
up the story proper. 

In reality the reader is concerned only with 
the story and its problem. The incidents which 
lead up to the story are of little importance in 
the way of entertainment. They may be neces- 
sary to the story’s clarity, but they in them- 
selves are not what the reader is reading the 
story to find out. The problem of a story may 
be dependent upon something that happened 
ten years ago, but this does not mean that the 
story has to begin with that happening of ten 
years ago. The story should begin in the 
present. Then, if it is necessary to bring in 
details which occurred in the past—if past 
happenings are necessary to clarify the present 
existing conditions—these details may be 
brought in through the flashback method. 

The flashback does exactly as the word im- 
plies: it flashes back to bring in past events. 
The author merely tells of something that pre- 
viously happened which in some way has a 
bearing upon the present state of the story. 
The flashback should not be long. Even at 
its best, the flashback is apt to appear awkward. 
It usually holds no particular reader interest 
where the chief problem of the story is con- 
cerned, for it deals with things that have al- 
ready taken place. The reader is not interested 
in past events, but is desirous of getting on 
with the story which he expects to see unfold 
before his eyes. Therefore, make the flash- 
back as brief as possible. 

If it is found that a great deal of informa- 
tion has to be given in the flashback method, 
it is well to have several flashbacks. Do not 
try to give all the information in one, for you 
will tire the reader and he will probably skip 
half of it to get on with the story. And the 
parts he skips will probably be the very things 
you want him to know—the things which are 
of real importance to the body of the story. It 
may be that by skipping part of the flashback 
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he has missed the point of your story, and. the 
result is just another dissatisfied reader. The 
information given in flashbacks may be divided 
into not only two but several flashbacks, but 
these should not be long. As the story moves 
along in its forward movement, the author may 
suddenly take the reader back to something that 
happened previous to the opening of the story. 
This can be done several times, and is less tiring 
to the reader than if all the information were 
given in one long flashback. 

It is well not to begin a story with the flash- 
back. In the opening establish an element of 
suspense. Make the reader a promise of some- 
thing important to come. Capture his atten- 
tion completely. And then, when you feel con- 
fident that he is interested in what you are go- 
ing to say, turn to the flashback and give him 
some of the things which are necessary to his 
understanding of the story. The author should 
know intuitively when the flashback becomes 
tiring, and it should stop before this point. 
Then permit the story to move forward again, 
building up as it goes further complication and 
establishing additional suspense. Then, when 
the author feels that the reader’s attention is 
being held, the author may resort to another 
flashback if it is mecessary. The chief im- 
portance of the flashback is that it permits the 
author to confine the action of his story to the 
briefest possible time. 

The flashback, however, is not always neces- 
sary. In fact, a story that moves forward in 
a straight dramatic style offers a great deal 
more entertainment than the yarn that has to 
depend upon the flashback treatment. And it 
is a more simple type of work to construct. 

Beginning writers should make it a point to 
select subject matter for their stories which 
does not require the flashback. It gives them 
more freedom of expression and it does not 
shackle them with a technicality that is likely 
to be cumbersome. The story that unfolds 
word by word and step by step before the 
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reader’s eyes is a more unified piece of work 
than the story that resorts to the flashback. 

Until the new writer has gained a certain 
amount of experience, he should not be too 
ambitious in the theznes he selects and the plot 
development he tries to give his stories. New 
writers would do well to select material which 
they can confine to the happenings of one day. 
This, coupled with the fact that the material 
moves forward in a natural manner and does 
not depend at all upon the flashback, means 
writing a story without imposing upon one’s 
self technical limitations. The simple form is 
usually the best form. The new writer should 
observe the simple form, construct stories in 
keeping with the simplicity of the form, and 
not try more ambitious methods of develop- 
ment until he has made an appreciable success 
of this manner of story construction. 

By following the simple form, which is the 
straight progressive form of story telling, it 
does not mean that one’s plots have to be simple, 
that the things of which one writes must be 
ordinary and commonplace. Stories of high 
dramatic value, tense situations, and plots of 
pronounced unusualness can be developed in 
simple story form. 


* * * * 


Note: The Dutch Uncle would like to hear from 
writers who are having difficulty mastering the various 
technicalities of the short story. If you have any 
specific problem which is troubling you, write to the 
Dutch Uncle and he will take up your problem in 
this column. If you have a question of any kind re- 
garding short story writing, the Dutch Uncle will be 
glad to try to answer it. It may be that you are con- 
fused regarding technical terms, or that you wish in- 
formation that will help you with one or several points 
of construction, or you may wish to know things that 
are more fundamental, such as the preparation of manu- 
scripts, the method of submitting manuscripts, et cetera. 
Do not hesitate to ask questions of an elementary 
nature, as well as those pertaining to advanced 
problems in short story writing. The Dutch Uncle 
will try to be of benefit to the person writing his 
first story and to the professional writer as well. 





Beware of finely spacious and melodious phrases. 


First they gently rock you, 


then send you to sleep. As for transitions, don’t give a fig for them. The best 
way of concealing from the reader your passage from one thing to another is to 


take it in a quick jump, without boggling. 


—ANATOLE FRANCE. 


The writer should never lose sight of the spoken language—if he does so, he will 
write so pedantically that his thoughts, his ideas, will not transpire. 
—Georce Moore. 
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CONTESTING DOES NOT PAY 
by Evelyn Hannay 


For a writer, success involves hard work and 
plenty of it. Whatever keeps an author from 
practising constantly in his chosen medium, be it 
drama, novel, or short story, retards his literary 
growth and impedes his progress. Take contest- 
ing, for example: a time-consumer of most insidi- 
ous character. It adds very little, if anything, to a 
writer’s development, and beckons the unwary into 
the by-paths of stagnation with its lure of big 
prize money. 

Contesting is a favorite hobby with a good many 
people; but it is a profitable pastime for very few. 
In the case of writers, it consumes many a precious 
hour which might better be passed in writing, re- 
search or relaxation. How can a writer develop 
a technique, a style and manner of his own, if he 
continually sets aside his more serious task in order 
to devise pretty statements extolling the merits of 
yeast cakes, cigarettes, toothpastes, flour, break- 
fast foods and soap? It takes time to compose 
slogans for refrigerators, pineapple, dog food, and 
bath-room tissue; to create names for wall-paper, 
babies, and musical scores; to think up clever last 
lines for limericks; to decipher autographs, assem- 
ble cut pictures, and originate cooking recipes. 
And that is not half of the contester’s job. Grave 
consideration must be given to the problem of 
decoration and ornamentation. Prizes may be won 
by entries embroidered on sofa cushions, or painted 
in oils, or designed on folding fans. 

Furthermore, if the contestant imagines that one 
submission per contest is sufficient to win one of 
those alluring prizes, he is sadly mistaken. Miracles 
of course do happen occasionally, and people have 
been known to win with a single entry. But to 
build up any kind of income from this business, 
one must needs plunge into a multiplicity of con- 
tests with a multiplicity of entries. Contestants 
have been known to submit as many as two hun- 
dred entries, all under different names, in a single 
contest—a practise which, by the way, is loudly 
denounced by National Contest Headquarters, 
which tries to keep contesting on a high ethical 
plane. Ten to twenty-five entries per contest, un- 
der different names, and mailed by proxies in va- 
rious sections of the country, are regarded by 
most contest enthusiasts as an average number. 
One consistent winner in Southern California re- 
ports buying twenty sacks of flour to qualify twenty 
entries. He won twenty-five dollars with the 
twentieth! 

Again, contests must be located before they 
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can be entered. This necessitates subscribing to 
contest magazines, radio magazines, newspapers, 
and other publications which carry notices of these 
amazing offers. Inasmuch as prize-winning lists 
are seldom mailed to ail entrants, it is further up 
to the contestant to find out, through the columns 
of these same publications, who won. Contestants 
have frequently found their names on winning lists 
and have had to write the sponsors repeatedly be- 
fore receiving their prizes. Most advertisers make 
it a rule not to reveal winning entries, and some- 
times forbid winners to do so. This, of course, 
leads to irritation and dissatisfaction among those 
who sat in on the game. 

Contesting is a specialized craft. To be success- 
ful at it, a long-time program must be mapped out. 
Writers cannot expect to take a fling at contesting 
when a novel fails to sell and fill up the old sock 
over night. It would be wonderful if it worked out 
that way, but it doesn’t. There are some 25,000,000 
people in the United States who enter at least two 
prize contests each year. How is that for compe- 
tition? The confirmed enthusiasts number, rough- 
ly speaking, 12,000,000. Out of this group, about 
fifty person win an average annual income of be- 
tween $5000 and $19,000 for contest efforts. And 
these successful ones, rest assured, have been play- 
ing the old game for some time. 

Experienced players advise beginners not to plan 
for any immediate success; not to depend upon 
contesting for a livelihood. Work and study and 
an investment of time and money are deemed es- 
sential in learning the ropes. As a guide to suc- 
cess, a library of “contest literature” has been pub- 
lished and is being added to each year. In it, there 
are thirty-four books telling how to win all types 
of contests with the exception of those sponsored 
by national magazines and book publishers—al- 
though announcement of these latter is invariably 
made in contest periodicals. The contest library 
also includes twenty-nine idea source books and 
thirty-one contest reference books. Eight contest 
magazines are published in this country, and bi- 
monthly bulletin service is given by some of these. 
There are, believe it or not, persons who actually 
offer criticism in contesting! 

Contesting is truly a “great game,” but not for 
writers. According to a report from the National 
Contest Headquarters, the average winner is a 
housewife with a large family. And this is as it 
should be. The average prize offer is frankly ad- 
dressed to housewives by the manufacturers them- 
selves. An able housewife does not have to devote 
much time to research in preparation of her entry 
—for she probably knows a good deal more about 
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the product than does the advertiser. She can 
think up snappy slogans while making beds, and at 
the same time earn enough money, if she is lucky, 
to buy Junior a new pair of jumpers. Women 
teachers in elementary grades are also rated clever 
contest entrants. Then come advertising men. Pro- 
fessional authors and journalists, notwithstanding 
their training and literary ability, are the least 
successful of those who go in for contesting. 

Contesting neither fattens an author’s purse nor 
enlarges his talent. Before indulging in this All- 
American sport, a writer should ask himself the 
question, “Can I afford it?” 





POINTERS FOR PLAYWRIGHTS 
by Edmund Fuller 


As a legitimate director and a spasmodic pro- 
ducer I wish to advance a few words of protest 
against the type of material which American play- 
wrights are turning out for the stage at the present 
time. A few days ago I remarked to an executive 
of one of the largest play brokerages in New York 
City that since reading scores of scripts for sum- 
mer try-outs I had become appalled at the trash 
which was being circulated through reputable 
channels. He simply smiled and said, “So have 
we.” Apparently the condition is general along 
Broadway. Any producer or any broker would 
barter his soul for a really good script. A few, 
of course, are received from those big time, well 
established playwrights who have not as yet been 
absorbed by the movies. But there are certainly 
not enough to meet the demands of hundreds of 
people like myself with a fever to produce. 

As a result, many a play is produced in sheer 
desperation. I can state from personal experience 
that after a certain period of exposure to trashy 
scripts the mind becomes stunned. Perception 
and critical discrimination become fogged or stul- 
tified, and one rushes blindly into production never 
rousing from the stupor until the sharp awakening 
shock of the reviews descends upon the producer’s 
mind. Then it is too late. 

A vital theatre cannot, let it be said, develop 
around plays which are neither inspired nor im- 
portant. Our minds are wearied with banal dia- 
logue, trivial subject-matter, unskilled organization 
and exposition. The remedy is not in a great rush- 
ing to the universities for the purpose of studying 
dramatic technique. The writing cannot redeem 
the script if it treats of nothing worth writing about. 

Some of our young playwrights strike occasion- 
ally upon ideas containing the nucleus for a play 
of genuine stature. Most of them, however, pro- 
ceed to dwarf and crush such material under a 
welter of stupid handling. You do not have to 
struggle for striking originality of idea, for ideas 
are invariably age-old, and dramatic situations 
familiar. The quality of your treatment will re- 
deem the most ancient of dramatic ideas. A vital 
problem play, for example, is not successful by 
virtue of its bare text. It is successful because of 
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the skill, subtlety, forcefulness, and sincerity of its 
handling. 

Much of this necessary subtlety of handling is 
manifested entirely in the dialogue. And let me 
say that probably the weakest feature of the many 
hopeless manuscripts before me is their dialogue. 
Dialogue is the play’s backbone. To write it suc- 
cessfully you must be able to project your thoughts 


in conversation much more striking, impressive and 


interesting than you can find in everyday life. It 
is all very well to say that you are writing a play 
about a stupid and illiterate person so that you 
have therefore endowed him with the conversa- 
tional powers of a dolt. But this is a mistake. 
People will not go to the theatre to listen to dia- 
logue comparable to that which one hears in or- 
dinary human society. The realism of dialogue is a 
theatrical illusion. The daily conversation of 
Coward or O’Neill would make very poor dramatic 
dialogue. The art of writing dialogue is the art 
of creating an illusion of talk, apparently character- 
istic of your people, but actually a skillful projec- 
tion of the spirit, or essence, of their class and 
type cleverly manoeuvered to serve the ends of the 
development and exposition of your play. 

Sex still appears to be the chosen topic of the 
would-be playwright. No producer, to be sure, 
will quarrel openly with that choice. Sex is in- 
deed a very stimulating and vital subject. But it 
must be delicately handled. If you are going to 
write a play on sex you cannot afford to be ob- 
vious. The facts of life are no longer a mysterious 
lure to the theatre-minded public. Dramatized 
erotica will no longer sell. I have read so many 
painfully obvious sex plays that I shudder at the 
mere mention of the word. To be subtle, let it be 
said, is not to be evasive. Do not be deceived by 
the man who cries that he will call a spade a 
spade and be frank and fearless. He is the man so 
limited in understanding that he cannot treat of 
sex and its phenomena without a diagram. Con- 
trary to the belief of the Freudians, sex is not 
plastered all over the daily life of the normal, busy 
human being. It manifests itself more subtly. 
Therefore, in writing of sex, the realist must never 
be obvious. 

Let me beseech those of you who are play- 
wrights not to write about things you don’t under- 
stand. To write about anything requires a cer- 
tain grasp of that subject. The drama seems to 
be the only literary medium in which people still 
believe that they can get by with a superficial 
knowledge of character and locale. Actually, you 
must know your people, understand their thought, 
and follow their slant on life. 


Suppose we take the case of sophisticated plays. 
I have read many attempts at this technique which 
prompt me to remind you that sophisticated plays 
are written by sophisticated people. They do not 
of necessity speak like their characters but they 
are nevertheless sophisticated in themselves. 


Continued on Page 155 
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PREFACE TO THE PAST 
by James Branch Cabell 


$2.50 (Robert McBride: New York) 


Whatever one may think of Mr. Cabell as an 
artist, certainly his integrity and sincerity as a 
craftsman cannot be questioned. In this highly 
illuminating history of the Biography of the Life 
of Manuel—made up of twenty short commentar- 
ies which the author has collected from the 
Storisende edition of his allegorical Human Com- 
edy—he explains, clearly and entertainingly, the 
birth and development of his vast literary achieve- 
ment, and furthermore offers his own depressing 
experiences as a young author for what they may 
be worth to a later generation of literary hopefuls 
in America. 


Perhaps the most obvious lesson to be drawn 
from Mr. Cabell’s experiences is one which stresses 
the value of patience. “The ways of all publish- 
ers,” he says, “I discovered some while ago to be 
incalculable; and I do not think that any deduc- 
tion can ever be drawn, through the channels of 
mere rationality, from any of their actions. It 
is perhaps the one trait which they share congen- 
ially with their authors.” 


The Cream of the Jest provides an excellent ex- 
ample both of the capriciousness of publishers and 
of the rewards of patience. Rejected originally 
by McBride’s, on the strength of Sinclair Lewis’ 
statement that, as a publisher’s reader, he knew for 
a fact that the public could not be induced to buy 
novels about unattractive and ignoble people, the 
book was accepted two years later by the same 
organization. Mr. Lewis, meanwhile it seems, had 
changed his mind. But this is not all. For the 
John Lane Company, which had coldly rejected 
it in England, also underwent a change of heart, 
and—exactly seven years after turning it down 
as a book for English readers—decided to pur- 
chase the foreign rights. In due time it was 
published and forgotten. It failed just as all Mr. 
Cabell’s books failed up until the time of Jurgen— 
which, as everybody knows, made the author a na- 
tional celebrity overnight. 

The history of some of those early volumes of 
the Biography is indeed a colorful one. The Line- 
age of Lichfield, we are told, made its tripartite 
appearance in a small magazine called the Re- 
viewer, published in Richmond. Mr. Cabell, hav- 
ing been invited to edit the first three issues, saw 
a chance to get his work into print and took ad- 
vantage of it. “It was largely due to this fact, my 
conscience now and then tells me, that the Re- 
viewer was not long afterward forced to become a 
quarterly, and by-and-by a legend.” 
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The Silver Stallion, duly wrapped for mailing 
to the publisher, was hung one day on a hook be- 
side the railroad track at Dumbarton. It was in 
a large mail-sack, along with numerous other 
packages and letters, and the train was scheduled 
to snatch the mail-sack from the hook in passing. 
Instead, the train ripped open the bag by striking 
too low, carried off the other mail down to the last 
post-card, and left The Silver Stallion in the nar- 
row ditch beside the track. There it remained for 
two days—the sole copy of the manuscript—until 
the mail carrier finally noticed it and returned it, 
soiled but unhurt, to the frantic author. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Cabell has had more 
than one narrow escape due to his failure to make 
a copy of his manuscript before sending it off. 
His practise has always been to do his own typing, 
destroying the retyped original as he goes along 
without making a carbon duplicate. His excuse 
for such negligence is that “seven times out of ten 
I insert the carbon paper wrong side up.” 

The Certain Hour should have provided him 
with a lesson in this respect for all time, for the 
only copy he owned of this manuscript arrived 
at the offices of the Adams and Southern Express 
Company just in time for a very spectacular fire 
in which virtually the entire contents of the build- 
ing went up in smoke. That seemed to be the 
end of this book forever. But, no, a few items had 
been salvaged from the basement, including a man- 
uscript entitled My Seven Husbands. This the 
Company proudly shipped back to Mr. Cabell. 
Inasmuch as the rescued tome was longer than 
his own, the Company apparently considered that 
he had gained by the transaction! Then, at the 
very bottom of the debris, lay The Certain Hour. 
It was hustled off to the publishers, rejected nu- 
merous times, and at last accepted. In the course 
of a few weeks it found its way to the remaindered 
counters where it took its place beside the various 
other Cabellian fiascos. 


Gallantry was placed on the market just at the 
outbreak of the financial panic of 1907, when peo- 
ple had stopped buying books. Domnei, rejected 
only twelve times—which was almost a record!— 
was finally published and sold exactly 493 copies. 
There then followed five other volumes from 
which the sole increment was “a handful of 
patronizing or acrimonious press clippings.” Then, 
at last, prurience gave him “a leg up out of ob- 
livion” with Jurgen. 

True artist that he is, Mr. Cabell has rewritten 
virtually every volume of the Biography for the 
Storisende edition, frequently adding material 
which might tend to draw the work more closely 
together as a complete whole. If it is repetitious, 
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as unfriendly critics insist, it is only because the 
Life of Manuel is in reality the Life of Man, and 
mankind falls into the same old patterns through- 
out the ages. “Eternal repetition is the connecting 
theme of the Biography just as this same eternal 
repetition has given solidarity to all human living 
ever since men first discovered those three great 
commonplaces which are called love and marriage 
and death.” 
* * * 


BRIEFER MENTION 


PRESS PHOTOGRAPHY 
by James C. Kinkaid 


$3. American Photographic Company, Boston. 
281pp. 


One of the most fascinating branches of modern 
journalism, and one which is always open to the 
free lance, is press photography. In this compact 
and illuminating little volume, Mr. Kinkaid sets 
forth in detail the knowledge that is necessary in 
order to become a successful news cameraman. 
Opening with a discussion of the typical press 
camera, the book goes on to treat, in separate 
chapters, of such important matters as exposure 
and development of the negative, high speed proces- 
sing, reduction and intensification, printing and 
enlarging, and, finally, press assignments. The 
book contains over fifty excellent photographs 
exemplifying various types of assignments, and 
there is a helpful code of ethics for the guidance 
of the amateur. 


* * * * 
ANTHOLOGY OF MAGAZINE VERSE 
FOR 1935 


edited by Alan F. Pater 


$4. The Poetry Digest Association, New York. 
148 pp. 


This volume is the first in a series of annual 
anthologies whose purpose is to bring together the 
most notable magazine contributions each year. 
It is thoroughly indexed with appendices and ref- 
erence lists which should prove valuable to any 
poet interested in discovering new markets for 
his work. Names and addresses of publishers who 
handle individual books of poetry are listed at the 
back, along with the titles of volumes of poems 
published during 1935. All types of periodicals 
are represented in these pages, and many of the 
contributions, as the editor would himself be 
willing to confess, are sufficiently feeble and banal 
to offer encouragement to the unpublished begin- 
ner. While the collection may not reflect the 
trend of modern American poetry to the extent 
that Mr. Pater believes it does, at least an appreci- 
able part of the volume affords an interesting in- 
sight into the editorial standards of some of our 
more loudly touted publications. 
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THE OXFORD DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH 
PROVERBS 
compiled by Wm. G. Smith 


$6.50. Oxford University Press, New York. 644 pp. 

This is a definitive historical dictionary of Eng- 
lish proverbs and proverbial phrases, in which the 
compiler has endeavored, with scholarly patience, 
to trace the earliest indication of the proverb in 
each instance. Mr. Smith has followed, wisely, 
the example of the Oxford English Dictionary, and 
to each proverb he has appended illustrative quo- 
tations in chronological order. There is an intro- 
duction by Janet E. Heseltine on the general sub- 
ject, and an exhaustive index. Many of the phrases 
included have but the flimsiest right to be classified 
as proverbs. In fact the average reader will be 
fortunate to recognize more than one in fifty. 
However, such a criticism reflects more credit than 
discredit upon the volume as a whole, and clearly 
reveals the immense labor that has gone into the 
undertaking. 


D. MacC. 


FULLER 
Continued from Page 153 


Finally, in the name of Heaven, do not imitate, 
or try to imitate, past successes. Write your own 
play, if you are a playwright, and do not write 
somebody else’s. A bastard copy of “Tobacco 
Road,” which was recently placed in my hands, 
failed dismally in its every intention. The author 
had followed suit with his theme and characteriza- 
tions. One of the characters had a line, “They’re 
a lot of God damned skunks, by hell! God, how 
I hate a God damned skunk. God damn ’em.” This 
sort of thing, as you can readily see, is absurd. 
You cannot comb your brain for startling and 
shocking scenes and hope ever to get anywhere. 

The playwriting field, let me say in closing, is 
both lucrative and open to fresh talent. Do not 
be afraid to enter it because of the competition. 
The bulk of the plays being written today are 
worthless. There is no dearth of room for a really 
good script—the writing of which, I caution, is 
not easy. I know several producers, at present in- 
active, who have expressed themselves to me as 
simply waiting for a script to come along which 
they can seriously consider undertaking. Some of 
them have been waiting for several years. The 
more impatient brethren, meanwhile, continue to 
lose their shirts on drivel. 

Take a chance, why don’t you, and write a 
play. The market is hungry for quality. Then, 
when you have written your play, read it over 
aloud and as impersonally as possible. If what 


you have to say, however, lacks distinction, and if 
there be no better way to say it than the one you 
have chosen, remember that it had better be left 
unsaid. 




















Crumbs from the Editor’s Table 








THE PRIZE WINNER 

In awarding first prize in THE WRITER’S Short 
Story Contest to Dorothy Stacey Brown, we feel 
that we are introducing to the reading public a 
name which in time may be one to conjure with. 
Mrs. Brown, let it be said, has most of the quali- 
ties essential to successful authorship. She has 
stylistic facility, a sound knowledge of technique, 
and a deep feeling for emotional values. She un- 
derstands the art of simple characterization, and 
knows how to develop and sustain suspense. 
Furthermore, she can produce that intangible some- 
thing which, for want of a better word, we de- 
scribe as atmosphere. Rathborne, etched by the 
author in barest outline, stands out as a distinct 
and realistic background for “No Story.” Eunice 
Vair is a living character and the interviewer is 
a living character and the son and the maid are 
likewise living and convincing characters. It is 
just this faculty for absorbing the reader in the 
scene which enables Mrs. Brown so successfully 
to spring her denouement as a shock and surprise. 
Looking back over the story, studying it struc- 
turally after once having read it, the reader will 
be amazed to find the outcome so clearly fore- 
shadowed in the development of the narrative. In 
short, the reader has every reason to guess the 
ending in advance. And yet we're willing to 
wager that he will not do so. “No Story,” we insist, 
is very much of a story. It is far from perfect, 
but it does bear a definite imprint of quality. And 
in the opinion of all the judges it contains the 
necessary ingredients of a winner. 

* * * 
JAZZING UP OUR HOLY WRIT 

Quite in keeping with the vulgarizing antics of 
this curious age is the plan, set forth by one of 
the larger New York publishers, to bring out a 
revamped version of the Bible, with both Old and 
New Testaments presented as consecutive narra- 
tive, without chapter or verse numbers, foot-notes 
or glosses. Plays, according to this ingenious plan, 
will be presented typographically as plays, poems 
as poems, lettters as letters, and so on. This will 
of course make it possible for the millions and 
millions of souls who have not been able to read 
and enjoy the poetry and wisdom of the Bible in 
its present old-fashioned form to approach it with 
real zest and understanding. No longer will such 
readers be obliged to stumble through the simple, 
cadenced lines of the King James Version, or to 
gnash their teeth over archaic words. Everything 
is to be very clear and modern. In fact it is sur- 
prising that these enterprising, humanitarian pub- 
lishers do not carry the idea a step or two farther. 
Surely Messrs. Berlin and Donaldson could be 
induced to fix up a fox-trot score for the Psalms of 
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David. And might not Jean De Bosschére be 
commissioned to do a few illustrations for some 
of those tales in the Old Testament which 
have always caused our Sunday School teachers 
so much embarrassment? Hollywood boasts any 
number of script-doctors who could untangle the 
connecting threads of many of these stories and 
patch them up into separate yarns with plenty of 
punch. And what about a nice bright red cover, 
say with a large silhouette of a buxom Mae West- 
ian Eve set off in gold to one corner? Such a 
version might sell very well at a popular price, and 
be remaindered successfully in drug-stores and 
cigar-stores. Surely there are no end of vul- 
garizing possibilities! 
+ * * 


AUTHORSHIP IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


An interesting insight into the present condi- 
tions of authorship in the U. S. S. R. is offered by 
our eminent American critic, Edmund Wilson, in a 
recent issue of The New Republic. Although 
nowhere else, Mr. Wilson writes, “has literature 
such prestige as in Russia, one comes to have cer- 
tain doubts about the advantage enjoyed by Soviet 
writers.” One finds there, as in other countries, 
“the same temptation . . . to cash in on a popular 
success by playing up to the official point of view; 
and serious writers whose points of view do not 
fit in with the official one are obliged to take cer- 
tain losses just as they are in the other kind of so- 
ciety.” This is an interesting observation which 
disgruntled communistic authors in this country 
might do well to bear in mind. 

However, as Mr. Wilson goes on to note, there 
is at least one advantage to being an author in 
modern Russia. You are appreciated, and your 
presence in society is considered indispensable. 
The Soviets betray a strong devotion to the printed 
word, and have learned to set sane and intelligent 
values upon their books. They are “writing con- 
scious,” and for this reason it is difficult to fool 
them about the quality of the literature that is 
being made in Russia. There is little danger of 
a tenth rate poet or a tenth rate novelist becoming 
a popular idol in the eyes of the Soviet reading 
public as there is in this country, and being 
classed, by the ignorant, in a category with Shakes- 
peare or Balzac. “After all,” says Mr. Wilson, “in 
writing, as in other things, there is only one kind 
of excellence. You cannot learn to write well 
from poor writers, however correct their positions 
may be. And when you are cut loose from super- 
natural guidance, when money has lost its prestige, 
when you are thrown into a crude and disorgan- 
ized world with nothing but the human intellect to 


Continued on Page 165 
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Markets For Manuscript Sales 











The information in this section concerning the 
current needs of various periodicals comes directly 
from the editors, who are responsible for the state- 
ments and to whom any questions should be ad- 
dressed. 

Writers are advised never to submit a manu- 
script to an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure 
and to study a sample copy. 

Each month we publish new manuscript market 
lists: such as: Short Fiction, Articles, Book Pub- 
lishers, Drama and Radio, Verse, Juveniles, British 
Markets, Trade Journals, etc., etc. 


ADVENTURE, MYSTERY, WESTERNS 


* Markets that had not replied to our question- 
naire at the time of going to press. Information 
given has been taken from the latest reports on file. 

+ Markets for fact material, not fiction. 


GENERAL ADVENTURE 


Adventure—205 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
(M) $1.50 a year; 15 cents a copy. Howard Bloom- 
field, Editor. Stories with good characterization 
and adventurous action—any setting, any length. 
No detective stories. Pays about 2 cents a word, 
on acceptance. 

Argosy—280 Broadway, New York, N. Y. (W) 
$4.00 a year; 10 cents a copy. Frederick Clayton, 
Editor. First class fiction—all themes: adventure, 
mystery, the seven seas, city, rural, Western, North- 
ern; historical, business humor. Must have strong 
plot, action and masculine appeal. Short stories, 
1000 to 7000 words; novelettes, 10,000 to 18,000 
words; serials, 30,000 to 60,000 words. Pays good 
rates, on acceptance (new writers, on publication). 

*Blue Book—230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
(M) Donald Kennicott, Editor. Western, mys- 
tery and adventure themes. Pays good rates. 

Complete Stories—79 Seventh Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Adventure stories with strong masculine 
appeal. Short stories, novelettes and novels. Pays 
good rates, on acceptance. 

Doc Savage Magazine—79 Seventh Ave., New 
York, N. Y. (M) John L. Nanovic, Editor. Any 
type of adventure or thrilling story with an Ameri- 
can hero—up to 6000 words, preference about 4000. 
Taboos dated stories. Pays 1 cent a word, on ac- 
ceptance. Reading within a week. 

Railroad Stories—280 Broadway, New York, N. 
Y. (M) $1.50 a year; 15 cents a copy. Freeman H. 
Hubbard, Editor. Well-plotted fiction based on 
some form of railroading—any period, any local- 
ity—2000 to 15,000 words. Historical fiction most 
needed. Also short stories about electric railroad- 
ing: “juice” engines, interurban lines, subways, els, 
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even trolley cars. “We get too many wreck and 
gun-play stories.” Pays good rates, on acceptance 
(new writers, on publication). 

Saucy Romantic Adventures—120 W. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. (M) $1.80 a year; 15c a copy. 
The “cloak and sword” type of story, romances of 
the old South, Civil War, steamboat, privateers. 
Always with a strong woman angle; not “spicy.” 
Novelettes, 15,000 to 18,000 words; shorts, 3500 to 
7500 words. Pays 2-5 to 3-5 cents a word on or 
within thirty days of publication. 

Short Stories—Doubleday, Doran and Co., 
Garden City, N. Y. (2-M) $5.00 a year; 25 cents a 
copy. Harry E. Maule, Editor; Dorothy MclIl- 
wraith, Managing Editor. Adventure and mystery 
short stories up to 6000 words; novelettes, 10,000 
to 12,000; complete novels (serials) 25,000 to 60,- 
000. Also uses outdoor fillers, 50 to 500 words, and 
true adventures up to 1000 words. Pays good 
rates, on acceptance. 

Thrilling Adventures—22 W. 48th St., New 
York, N. Y. (M) Leo Margulies, Editorial Direc- 
tor. Fast-moving, exciting, all-action stories—al- 
ways American heroes. Strong, virile plots re- 
quired. Woman interest almost nil. Uses West- 
ern shorts in every issue and occasionally a pseudo- 
scientific story which is exceptionally good. Shorts 
up to 6000 words; novelettes, 8000 to 12,000; short 
novels, 20,000 words. Pays 1 cent a word and up, 
on acceptance. 


AIR, WAR AND SPY STORIES 

Bill Barnes—Air Trails—79 Seventh Ave., New 
York, N. Y. (M) F. Orlin Tremaine, Editor. Short 
air stories, 3000 to 5000 words; also up-to-the- 
minute fact articles (with photos), 3000 words or 
less. Pays 1 cent a word, on acceptance. 

Dare-Devil Aces—205 E. 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. (M) $1.00 a year; 10 cents a copy. William 
Fay, Editor. Short stories and novelettes. West- 
ern front, flying stories along fantastic, highly im- 
aginative lines; realistic characters and background. 
Pays 1 cent up, after acceptance. 

*Flying Aces—67 W. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 
(M) $1.50 a year; 15 cents a copy. A. A. Wyn, Ed- 
itor: World War, and present and future air 
stories. Shorts, 3000 to 8000 words; novelettes, 
10,000 to 20,000. Also uses aviation articles and 
true stories, 500 to 3000 words. Air and air-war 
photographs, aviation jokes, cartoons, verse. Pays 
1 cent to 2 cents a word, on publication. 

Foreign Service—406 W. 34th St., Kansas City, 
Missouri (M) $2.00 a year (by subscription). 
Barney Yanofsky, Editor. Stories of the World 
War, and stories with Army, Navy or Marine 
Corps background—humorous rather than serious 
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angles. Some dramatic stories. Articles are largely 
staff written, but buys some descriptive or explan- 
atory articles on military divisions, interviews with 
military figures, and other material of a patriotic 
nature. Pays 2 cents a word, on acceptance. Some 
general comments: “We are interested in new 
writers who study our needs. Our style is pretty 
well defined. We do not want sentimental mater- 
ial stressing the futility of war or stories that glor- 
ify war in any of its phases. We favor stories 
based on actual facts and forcefully dramatized.” 

G-8 And His Battle Aces—205 E. 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. (M) Closed market. 

The Lone Eagle—22 W. 48th St., New York, 
N .Y. (M) 10 cents a copy. Leo Margulies, Edi- 
torial Director. World War air stories—thrilling 
and full of action. Shorts up to 6000 words. Novels 
centering around one principal hero are contract 
written. Uses some fact articles—must be very 
interesting and something different from the usual 
air magazine material—length up to 2500 words. 
Also uses short humorous stories. Pays 1 cent a 
word and up, on acceptance. 

Our Army—160 Jay St., Brooklyn, N. Y. (M) 
George A. Harter, Editor. Stories should have 
United States regular army background. No 
World War fiction. Pays up to % cent, on publi- 
cation. 

Sky Fighters—22 W. 48th St., New York, N. Y. 
(M) 10 cents a copy. Leo Margulies, Editorial Di- 
rector. All material must deal with World War 
and air-action. Short stories, up to 6000 words; 
novelettes, 8000 words; and short novels, 20,000 
words. Novels must be full of air-action, thrilling 
and “plotty,” and center around one hero only. 
Also uses short humorous stories, and short fact 
articles not exceeding 2500 words. Fact material 
must be very interesting and something different 
from the usual air magazine articles. Pays 1 cent 
a word and up, on acceptance. 

DETECTIVE AND MYSTERY 
tAmerican Detective—551 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. (M) $2.50 a year; 25 cents a copy. Rose Bol- 
sen, Editor. Fact detective stories (current)—un- 
der official by-line. Must have mystery and detec- 
tive work. Pays 1% cents a word, on publication. 
$3 for pictures. 

Black Mask—578 Madison Ave., New York, N. 
Y. (M) $1.50 a year; 15 cents a copy. Joseph T. 
Shaw, Editor. Fast-moving, modern-crime detec- 
tive stories of action—4000 to 15,000 words. Motiva- 
tion, characterization, action, and speech must be 
natural, real, and convincing. Hero should be 
likable and appealing, and for purposes of story, 
engaged in fighting crime or criminal intention. 
Victims should be decent people as a relief from the 
sordid background of crime. Prompt reading of 
manuscripts. Pays good rates, on acceptance. 

Clues—79 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. (M) 
$1.00 a year; 10 cents a copy. F. Orlin Tremaine, 
Editor. Rapid-action detective stories, up to 5500 
words; novelettes, 10,000 to 12,000 words. Mystery 





angle may be linked with woman interest. Pays 1 
cent a word, on acceptance. 

Daring Detective (formerly Detective Tabloid)— 
22 West Putnam, Greenwich, Conn. (M) $1.00 a 
year; 10 cents a copy. John J. Green, Editor. Re- 
quirements are much the same as for “Startling 
Detective Adventures” (see separate listing here- 
in), except that woman-interest cases are used 
almost exclusively—triangle situations, love crimes, 
etc. Like emphasis on the love theme, cases in 
which letters or poems play a part, and the material 
need not have such a strong mystery element as 
for “Startling Detective Adventures.” Length lim- 
its are approximately the same. Pays a minimum 
of 1 cent a word, on acceptance. “We go over that 
rate for material that really hits the spot. Writers 
should query on cases to be sure they are clear.” 

Detective Fiction Weekly—280 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Duncan Norton Taylor, Editor. All 
types of stories which have crime motives; length, 
2000 to 80,000 words. Pays 1% cents a word, on 
acceptance (new writers, on publication). 

*Detective Story Magazine—79 Seventh Ave., 
New York, N. Y. (2-M) F. E. Blackwell, Editor. 
Detective stories showing cleverness in the execu- 
tion of a crime, and cleverness in the detection of 
it. Novels, 45,000 words; novelettes, 25,000 words; 
shorts up to 5000. Pays 1 cent a word and up, on 
acceptance. 

Dime Detective Magazine—205 E. 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. Kenneth White, Editor. Mystery- 
horror stories, with sufficient action to carry reader- 
interest. Short stories, 5000 words; novelettes, 
10,000 to 15,000 words. Pays 1 cent up, on accept- 
ance. 

Dime Mystery Magazine—205 E. 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. (M) $1.00 a year; 10 cents a copy. 
Rogers Terrill, Editor. Stories with “chills and 
thrills’—sheer horror and terror of any type. Char- 
acters must be credible. Length 3000 to 15,000 
words. Pays 1 cent a word up, on publication. 

G-Men—22 W. 48th St., New York, N. Y. (M) 
$1.20 a year; 10c a copy. Leo Margulies, Editor. 
Needs only shorts from 1000 to 8000 words; the 
various exploits of the G-Men of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation. Novels are written on con- 
tract. Pays 1 cent a word and up, on acceptance. 

tInside Detective—149 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Needs stories of recent crime investigations 
in United States and Canada—1000 to 6000 words— 
with clear photos, and preferably written under the 
by-line of the detective who “cracked” the case, a 
relative of the victim, the criminal himself, etc. 
“We are trying to get away from the old routine 
police-reporter style in presentation of these stories; 
highly desirable is writing with a strong emotional 
punch. Most likely cases are those of spectacular, 
sensational nature and containing ‘woman inter- 
est.’” It is advisable to query before writing for 
this market. Pays 1% to 2 cents a word; $2.50 
extra for photos, on acceptance. 

+The Master Detective—122 E. 42nd St., New 














York, N. Y. (M) Fact stories of crime cases, pref- 
erably under the by-lines of police officials or detec- 
tives who handled the cases. Should be illustrated 
by actual photographs. Pays 2 cents a word up, on 
acceptance. Extra payment for photographs. 

Nick Carter Magazine—79 Seventh Ave., New 
York, N. Y. (M) John L. Nanovic, Editor. Stor- 
ies must have action, suspense and strong plot. The 
hero should be a detective, police or private, who 
brings his criminal to justice. Length, up to 6000 
words; preference, 4000 words or less. Pays 1 
cent a word, on acceptance. Reading within a 
week. 

Operator 5—205 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
(M) $1.00 a year; 10 cents a copy. Rogers Terrill, 
Editor. Not in the market for long stories but 
will buy shorts featuring lone-handed Secret Serv- 
ice exploits against espionage and sabotage. Does 
not use non-fiction, photographs, or verse. Pays 
1 cent a word up, on acceptance. 

The Phantom Detective—22 W. 48th St., New 
York, N. Y. (M) Leo Margulies, Editorial Direc- 
tor. Detective stories—2000 to 6000 words. Occa- 
sionally uses gangster and racketeer stories, but 
from law-and-order angle only. All stories must 
be full of fast action. Pays 1 cent a word and up, 
on acceptance. 

Public Enemy—149 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. The general need is for novelettes of about 
9000 words, and shorter fiction and fact stories 
from 4000 to 6000 words. The long novel in each 
issue is done on a contract basis. “In aiming at 
this market, remember that in the shorts we seek 
to give variety to the novel—that is, the heroes 
preferably should not be F. B. I. agents, but opera- 
tives of some other government law-enforcement 
branch, such as the Secret Service (counterfeiting), 
the Narcotic Squad, the Post Office Inspection 
Service, etc. A subordinate girl interest is wel- 
come, though not essential. A reading of the 
current issue will give a clearer idea of the needs.” 
Pays 1% cents a word, on acceptance. 

tReal Detective—444 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. (M) R. W. Mickam, Editor. True fact crime 
stories (illustrated); length, 5000 to 6000 words. 
Pays approximately 1% cents a word, on accept- 
ance. 

*Secret Agent “X”—67 W. 44th St., New York, 
N. Y. (M) $1.00 a year; 10 cents a copy. Rose 
Wyn, Editor. Wants the menace-action story with 
an interesting villain and a clever detective. Also 
uses the mystery-action story with a touch of hor- 
ror. Shorts, 3000 to 6000 words; novelettes, 10,000 
to 15,000 words. Pays a minimum of 1 cent a word, 
shortly after acceptance. The editor says, “We 
can assure readings in ten days, as well as prompt 
decisions. Also, we want writers who are aiming 
at our market to feel that we will go a long way 
in co-operation with them.” 


Shadow Magazine—79 Seventh Ave., New York, 
N. Y. (M) John L. Nanovic, Editor. Detective 
Stories which are interesting as well as active. 
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Hero must be a detective, amateur or professional, 
whose purpose is to solve the crime. Gangster 
stories not wanted. Pays 1 cent a word on accept- 
ance. 

Spider Magazine—205 E. 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. $1.00 a year; 10 cents a copy. Rogers Ter- 
rill, Editor. Glamorous, lone-wolf anti-crime ad- 
ventures—about 5000 words. Pays 1 cent a word 
up, on publication. 

+Startling Detective Adventures—22 West Put- 
nam, Greenwich, Conn. (M) $1.50 a year; 15 cents 
a copy. John J. Green, Editor. Dramatic fact 
stories of solved crimes. Particularly interested in 
cases with strong women angles; also an occasional 
straight action yarn. Length: short stories, up to 
6000 words; serials, running to two or three in- 
stallments of 4000 to 5000 words. Official by-lines 
preferred. Pays minimum of 1% cents a word— 
“with good stuff bringing two cents, and more if 
the material is really outstanding. Payment prompt- 
ly on acceptance. Reports within ten days. Writers 
should query on cases.” 

Terror Tales Magazine—205 E. 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. (M) 15 cents a copy. Rogers Terrill, 
Editor. Terror-mystery shorts, 2000 to 6000 
words; novelettes, 8500 to 12,000; novels, 15,000. 
“We usually use one novel, three novelettes, and 
three shorts in each issue. Shorts may contain a 
considerable element of the supernatural—but al- 
ways with an alternative materialistic explanation. 
Novelettes and novels must contain strong elements 
of eerie terror—that is, terror evoked by something 
that appears to be not quite human. The explana- 
tion, however, must be in terms of normal experi- 
ence. At present we are looking for stories com- 
bining these features with a fairly strong sex 
angle.” Pays 1 cent a word and up, on acceptance. 

Thrilling Detective—22 W. 48th St., New York, 
N. Y. (M) 10 cents a copy. Leo Margulies, Edi- 
torial Director. Action-packed, well written and 
well planned stories. Shorts, up to 6000 words; 
novelettes, 8000 to 10,000; short novels, 20,000. 
Novels must be of the trip-hammer type with a 
murder in the first chapter and others later—must 
have some deduction and move right along, by 
action, to a conclusion arrived at by an analysis of 
the clues. No supernatural, voodoo, sex, mystic 
or monster stories. Pays 1 cent a word and up, 
promptly upon acceptance. 

WESTERNS 

Action Stories—461 Eighth Ave., New York, N. 
Y. (Bi-M) $1.25 a year; 20 cents a copy. John F. 
Byrne, Editor. Convincingly written, rapid-mov- 
ing, well-plotted stories of the old West. Short 
stories, 3000 to 6000 words; novelettes, 12,000 to 
15,000 words; novels, 25,000 to 30,000 words. Pays 
1 cent, on acceptance. 

All Western—149 Madison Ave., New York, N. 
Y. (M) West F. Peterson, Editor. Needs novel- 
ettes, 13,000 to 20,000 words; shorts, 4500 to 6000 
words. The editor reports that in future “the ro- 
mantic element, while still subordinate, will be 
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stressed more heavily than in the past. Also, we 
welcome a good mystery angle now and then. There 
will be fewer articles—and they must be good to 
make the grade.” Pays 1% to 5 cents a word, on 
acceptance. 

*Complete Western Book, Western Novel and 
Short Stories—Newsstand Publications, Inc., 11 W. 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. (M) $1.75 a year; 15 
cents a copy. Ward Marshall, Editor. Stories 
with action and fast-moving plots that appeal to the 
intelligent, adult reader; some love interest per- 
missible. Novels of about 70,000 words; novelettes, 
10,000; short stories, 3000 to 7000. Pays good rates, 
by arrangement. 

Cowboy Stories—79 Seventh Ave., New York, 
N. Y. F. Orlin Tremaine, Editor. Short stories, 
3000 to 5000 words; novelettes, 9000 to 15,000 
words. Action Westerns. Pays 1 cent a word, on 
acceptance. 

Dime Western—205 E. 42nd St., New York, N. 
Y. (2-M) 10 cents a copy. Rogers Terrill, Editor. 
Emotional, dramatic stories of the old West; must 
have authentic Western “feel”; good characteriza- 
tion and sound motivation. Novels, 18,000 words; 
novelettes, 10,000 to 12,000; short stories up to 
6000. 

*Double Action Western—165 Franklin St., New 
York, N. Y. (M) $1.50 a year; 15 cents a copy. L. 
H. Silberkleit, Editor. Good fast-action shorts 
around 5000 words—some girl interest. Also com- 
plete book-length novels. Pays on acceptance; 
rates by arrangement. 
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Lariat Story Magazine—461 Eighth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. (Bi-M) $1.25 a year; 20 cents a copy. 
John F. Byrne, Editor. Stories of the old West 
only. Short stories, 3000 to 6000 words; novelettes, 
12,000 to 15,000 words; novels, 25,000 to 30,000. 
Pays 1 cent a word, on acceptance. It is suggested 
that an author read a copy of the magazine before 
submitting material. 

*Masked Rider—220 W. 42nd St., New York, N. 
Y. (M) Each issue features the adventures of the 
“Masked Rider.” Short stories, 5000 to 8000 words. 
Authors should communicate with editor for de- 
tails. Pays good rates, by arrangement. 

Overland Trails—681 Market St., San Francisco, 
Cal. (M) $1.00 a year; 10 cents a copy. Emerson 
Lewis, Editor. Western fiction: episodes of glam- 
orous and eccentric characters of the old days in 
the eleven western states. Length: shorts, 2000 to 
3000 words; novelettes, 5000 to 10,000. Also travel- 
ogues on each of the eleven western states; pioneer 
history; and articles on science, art, and music in 
these states. Length, 2500 to 3000 words. Pays 
Y% cent a word, on publication. 

Pete Rice Magazine—79 Seventh Ave., New 
York, N. Y. (M) John L. Nanovic, Editor. Stories 
of the West—both old-time and modern—with 
action predominating; can cover almost any sub- 
ject, so long as the atmosphere gives a good West- 
ern impression and the story leaves the reader with 
a pleasant thought of a story worth while. Length, 
2000 to 6000 words. 

Ranch Romances—578 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. (Bi-M) $3.00 a year; 15 cents a copy. Fanny 
Ellsworth, Editor. Romantic Western stories: 
serials, under 60,000 words; novels, 25,000 to 30,000; 
novelettes, 10,000 to 12,000; shorts, 4000 to 6000. 
Also uses fact material on the West; 100 to 500 
words. Pays 1 cent a word, on acceptance. 

*Real Western—165 Franklin St., New York, 
N. Y. Same requirements as for Double Action 
Western. 

Star Western—205 E. 42nd St., New York, N. 
Y. (M) 15 cents a copy. Rogers Terrill, Editor. 
Emotional, dramatic stories of the old West; must 
have authentic western atmosphere, with good 
characterization and sound motivation. Short 
stories, up to 6000 words; novelettes, 10,000 to 12,- 
000 words; novels, 18,000. 

Thrilling Western—22 W. 48th St., New York, 
N. Y. (M) 10 cents a copy. Leo Margulies, Edi- 
torial Director. Swift-moving action thrillers. 
Western life from every angle—but no modern or 
historical background wanted. No love interest 
although a girl is not barred from the story. Writers 
aiming at this market should be thoroughly famil- 
iar with the West. Short novels, 20,000 words; 
novelettes, 8000, short stories, up to 6000. Pays 1 
cent a word and up, on acceptance. 

West—Garden City, N. Y. (M) $1.50 a year; 15 
cents a copy. Top-grade action stories of cow- 
boys, lumberjacks, miners and all those engaged 
in Western outdoor occupations. Should have 








atmosphere and character. Short stories up to 6000 
words; novelettes from 10,000 to 12,000; complete 
novels, 30,000. Verse up to 32 lines. Pays % cent 
a word up, by arrangement. 

*Western Fiction Monthly—1l1 West 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. James Randall, Editor. Needs 
and requirements are similar to those of Complete 
Western Book. 

Western Romances—149 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. (M) West F. Peterson, Editor. Much 
in need of material: novelettes, 12,000 to 15,000 
words, shorts, 4500 to 6000. The editor also re- 
ports: “Henceforth the stories in the book will be 
more love and less western action, although natu- 
rally the West will provide the background and 
supply the situations. . . We are seeking more 
variety, both as to plot and character. The hero- 
ines must not be of questionable character; rather, 
they should be wholesome, pure, and in themselves 
symbols of the best in rangeland life. . . Char- 
acters should be modern in spirit. While we all 
know that the fictionized West is the Old West, 
the illusion should be maintained . . that it is 
truly the West of today.” Pays 1% cents to 3 cents 
a word, on acceptance. 

*Western Trails—67 W. 44th St., New York, N. 
Y. (M) $1.50 a year; 15 cents a copy. A. A. Wyn, 
Editor. Western action stories with strong wom- 
an interest. Occasionally uses short articles of 
the West and humorous verse on cowboy life. 
Short stories, up to 6000 words; novelettes, 10,000. 
Pays 1 cent to 2 cents a word, on publication. 


CURRENT MARKET NOTES 

American Motorist—American Automobile As- 
sociation, Penn. Ave. at 17th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (M) $1.00 a year (not on sale at book 
stands). F. Kay Buschman, Editor. Uses short 
articles of travel interest, 1000 words; unusual off- 
the-beaten-track places, colorful and not the usual 
guide-book type. Very little verse. Pays 1 cent 
a word, on acceptance. General comments: “We 
are not in need of material at this time, perhaps 
later in the summer.” 

The American Press—225 W. 39th St., New 
York, N. Y. (M) $1.00 a year; 10 cents a copy. 
Percy B. Scott, Editor. Interested particularly in 
fact stories relating to the newspaper world, em- 
bracing all classes of employees and treating es- 
pecially problems and solutions of problems in all 
branches of newspaper work—all to be handled 
from a feature viewpoint. Length, 300 to 1500 
words. Does not use fiction. Pays on publication 
according to value of article. 

Authorship—2507 Fourth Ave., San Diego, Calif. 
A new magazine. Spencer S. Purkey, Manager. 
Uses stories, articles, and poetry. Payment is up 
to 1 cent a word. 

Creative—816 W. Montgomery Ave., Philadel- 
phia, Penna. (Bi-M) 50 cents a year; 10 cents a 
copy. James Rowneberg and Michael Ligocki, Ed- 
itors. This magazine has absorbed the subscription 
list oo AMERICAN COLUMNISTS. The editor 
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reports: “It is our attempt to bring out a new type 
of little magazine using brief creative work in a 
lighter vein. Short stories of less than 2500 words, 
articles not over 1500 words, and poetry will be 
used. Morbid, neurotic, and forbiddingly sombre 
material is not desired. We are especially inter- 
ested in articles and column material of human 
interest, preferably satiric or humorous. We re- 
port on mss. within ten days but no payment at 
present for material accepted.” Writers living west 
of Ohio are asked to submit mss. to the western 
office in care of Michael Ligocki, 6131 Calumet 
Ave., Hammond, Indiana. 

Easy Money—480 Lexington Ave., New York, 
N. Y. (M) $2.50 a year; 25 cents a copy. Terry 
Donoghue, Editor. Interested in fact stories deal- 
ing with rackets, sudden success, gambling— 
“Cheating Cheaters” type. Length, 3500 to 5000 
words. The editor says “The magazine is essen- 
tially a news publication. We can use shorts of 
odd ways of making a living, etc. Especially in- 
terested in articles that expose the workings of 
rackets.” Pays 1 cent a word, on acceptance. 

The Grade Teacher—419 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Florence Hale, Editor. Practical 
school method material, from 500 to 2000 words. 
Simple poems for children but not written by 
children. No fiction. General comments: “Can 
use very little material not written by experts in 
the field of education as material must conform to 
latest methods.” Pays % cent a word, on publica- 
tion. 

Manuscript—17 W. Washington St., Athens, 
Ohio. (Bi-M) $1.50 a year; 25 cents a copy. Mary 
Lawhead and John Rood, Editors. Material of 
high literary value; anything up to 15,000 words. 
Fiction only. Especially interested in stories with 
social-criticism implications. No payment. 

The Presbyterian Advance—Nashville, Tenn. 
This publication was taken over by THE PRES- 
BYTERIAN TRIBUNE as of October 4, 1934. 
Because writers are constantly sending material 
to the Advance, Dr. James V. Clarke, former edi- 
tor, wishes it announced that contributors will 
save postage if no manuscripts are sent addressed 
to the Advance. In this connection, Dr. Clarke says, 
it should be remembered that the Presbyterian 
Tribune, which succeeded the Advance, constantly 
receives twenty times more material than it is able 
to print. None of this is paid for and it is supplied 
by those interested in promoting the cause for 
which the paper stands. 


The Presbyterian Tribune—70 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Dr. James V. Clarke, Managing Edi- 
tor. Seldom uses short stories. Does not pay for 
either stories or articles, with which it is constant- 
ly kept over-supplied. Glad to have especially well 
written religious poems, but does not pay for 
these. 

Ringmaster (The World in Caricature)—1 N. 
La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. (Bi-M) $2.00, six issues; 
35 cents a copy. Harry McGuire, Editor. Short 
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satirical sketches—definite current personalities and 
events—fields of art, movies, politics, theatre, so- 
ciety, sport, books, music, etc. New, refreshing, 
subtle treatment. Pays on acceptance; up to 
3 cents a word at beginning, more later. 

The Sentinel—511 S. Sangamon St., Chicago, 
Ill. (W) $3.00 a year; 10 cents a copy. Louis S. 
Berlin. Short stories and articles dealing with 
Jewish people, or about Jewish people. Pays % 
cent a word, on acceptance. This is an American 
Jewish weekly, printed in English. 

The Story Press—432 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. A new organization in which Harper & 
Brothers are associated with Story Magazine for 
the publication of unusually distinguished books. 
Both fiction and non-fiction will be considered; and 
authors are invited to submit manuscripts. Pre- 
vious fame, or lack of it, will not count in the final 
judgment of an author’s work. 

The Southern Sportsman (Voice of the Outdoor 
South)—1906 Speedway, Austin, Texas. A new 
publication. J. Austell Small, Editor. (M) $1.00 
a year; 10 cents a copy. “We want the very best 
there is in fact and fiction pertaining to hunting, 
fishing and closely related subjects. Our policy 
will permit the publication of an ‘outside’ story 
occasionally, but primarily stories and articles 
savoring of the old South will be used. We con- 
template running one humorous and one fiction 
story in each issue; the remainder to be interest- 
ing fact articles accompanied by suitable photos. 
Especially do we wish to run a story each month 
about hunting or fishing in Mexico, the West In- 
dies, Central or South America. Stories and articles 
should not run over 2500 words. Shorter lengths 
will be given preference. Rates made by arrange- 
ment with the author. Give your stories punch, 
get them off to a quick start and, above all, make 
them interesting. Watch details for authenticity. 
Sportsmen know their sports.” 

Today—152 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. (W) 
$4.00 a year; 10 cents a copy. Fillmore Hyde, Ex- 
ecutive Editor. Articles on public affairs (political 
and economic), personalities, travel (and its rela- 
tion to contemporary scene)—3000 words. Sports, 
science, art—1000 words. Emphasis is upon articles 
having direct relation to present time, and particu- 
larly implications for future developments. Does 
not use fiction nor verse. Pays 5 cents a word, on 
acceptance. 

Yankee—Dublin, N. H. (M) $2.50 a year; 25 
cents a copy. Robb Sagendorph, Editor. Fiction 
of the New England scene, 3000 words; must have 
appeal for the real New Englander. Articles of 
current interest on New England subjects, 3000 
words. Verse: no limits; pretty well stocked at 
present. Contributions of verse should be sent to 
the poetry editor, Oliver Jenkins, Concord, N. H. 
Payment on acceptance, 1 cent to 2 cents a word. 
General comments: “We want anything which is 
truly representative of New England thought of 
either past or present day.” 





PRIZE OFFERS AND AWARDS 
NEW OFFERS 








The Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference, Middle- 
bury College, Middlebury, Vermont, is again offer- 
ing four fellowships to writers of definite promise 
recommended by book publishers, magazine edi- 
tors, or well known American authors. The fel- 
lowships include all regular expenses (not trav- 
elling expenses) to the eleventh annual session of 
the Conference which opens August 20th, 1936. 
Recommendations should be made informally in 
a letter to the Director, Theodore Morrison, 8 
Mason St., Cambridge, Mass. 

In addition to the fellowships, the Conference 
this year will award prizes in the form of a reduc- 
tion of fees. These awards will be made to mem- 
bers other than “Fellows” for excellent unpublished 
work of a literary nature. 

Requests for information, except about fellow- 
ships, should be addressed to Richard L. Brown, 
Middlebury, Vermont. 

Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd St., New York 
City, announce the eighth biennial Harper Prize 
Novel Competition for the best novel submitted by 
February 1, 1937. The contest carries a prize of 
$7,500 to be paid as follows: $2,000 as an outright 
prize, independent of royalties, payable on the an- 
nouncement of the winner, and $5,500 as a mini- 
mum guarantee of royalties to be paid six months 
after publication. 

Any author is eligible who is a citizen of the 
United States and who has not published a novel 
in book form prior to January 1, 1921. A con- 
testant may submit as many manuscripts as he 
chooses, and there is no restriction as to setting 
or theme. Manuscripts of less than 30,000 words 
will not be considered as novels and preference 
will be given in general to works of full length 
(60,000 to 100,000 words). A circular of particu- 
lars will be sent to anyone who addresses a request 
to the publishers. 

Robert M. McBride & Co., 116 East 16th St., 
New York City, announce a prize contest for the 
general reading public in connection with their 
recently published novel, “Marriage by Conquest,” 
by Warwick Deeping. Ten awards, consisting of 
$100 in cash prizes and additional prizes of Mc- 
Bride books, will be given for the best answers: to 
the following question: “If ‘Marriage by Conquest’ 
were to be made into a motion picture, what Hol- 
lywood personalities would you select to play the 
three main characters of the novel? Give reasons.” 
Answers should not exceed three hundred words, 
and must be mailed on or before June Ist. Further 
details may be secured from the publishers. 

The Theodore Roosevelt Memorial Award, carry- 
ing a prize of $2500, in addition to book royalties, 
has been established to further the ideals of public 
knowledge and public service of which the late 
Theodore Roosevelt was a champion. The prize 
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will be given for the best book manuscript submit- 
ted dealing with a political, economic or social 
phase of contemporary American life or of Amer- 
ica’s foreign relations. The contest is limited to 
American citizens who have not previously had a 
book published. Length of manuscript should be 
not less than 65,000 words, and preferably not 
more than 120,000. This year’s contest closes 
January 6, 1937. Address the Theodore Roosevelt 
Memorial Award Committee, Garden City, Long 
Island, New York. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 

Blue Book Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York 
City, offers cash prizes for true stories of real ex- 
perience. Address manuscripts to the Real Ex- 
perience Editor. See May WRITER. 

The Bross Prize, an award of $15,000 has been 
announced by the Bross Foundation, Lake Forest 
University, Lake Forest, Illinois. This prize will be 
given in an international literary competition for 
the best book or manuscript heretofore unpublished 
on the connection, relation and mutual bearing of 
the humanities, the social sciences, the physical 
sciences, the biological sciences, or any branch of 
knowledge with and on the Christian religion. 
Contest closes September 1, 1939. 

Dodd, Mead & Company and The Forum Pub- 
lishing Company are jointly offering a prize of $2,- 
000 for the best Mystery-Detective Novel submit- 
ted by July 31st, 1936. Length, not less than 50,000 
words. For full details, address Dodd, Mead & 
Company, 449 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

Interlude, 942 Howard St., San Francisco, Calif., 
is offering $125 monthly in cash prizes to writers, 
poets, and artists. These awards are made for 
best contributions selected by ballot of the reading 
public. See copies of the magazine for details, 
or write direct to the publishers for entry blanks. 

The International Mark Twain Society, Webster 
Groves, Missouri, in its Ninth Annual Contest is 
offering a prize of $20 for the best essay on “Auth- 
ors I Have Met.” The essay may deal with one 
or more authors of note whom the participant has 
actually known, met, heard lecture, or even merely 
seen. Length, approximately 1000 words. Contest 
closes June 1, 1936. 

Little, Brown & Company, 34 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton, are offering a Centenary Prize of $5,000 for 
the most interesting unpublished American work 
of non-fiction submitted to them before October 
1, 1936. 

The National Life Conservation Society an- 
nounces a national poetry contest on the subject, 
“The Statue of Liberty—Its Significance after 
Fifty Years.” First prize, $50; second, $20; third, 
$10. Length not over 24 lines. Contest closes 
September 18th, 1936. Address: Mrs. Charles Cy- 
rus Marshall, President, National Life Conserva- 
tion Society, 2239 Tiebout Ave., New York City. 
See April WRITER. 

Poetry Prizes offered by some of the poetry 
Magazines are as follows: 
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The Gypsy, Times-Star Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Prizes for poems published during the year: $100 
for the best lyric; $50 for the best sonnet; $50 for 
the best free verse. 


Kaleidograph, 702 N. Vernon St., Dallas, Texas. 
$25 for the best poem in the issues for each quar- 
ter. Annual Book Publication Contest in which 
the winning volume is published on the usual 
royalty basis. 

Real America, 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, 
Illinois, is offering a first prize of $50 and several 
lesser prizes in connection with a mystery novel 
by Sherry King. The story will be in six install- 
ments, beginning with the February issue of the 
magazine. At the end of the fifth installment, 
readers are invited to send in a sixth. The best 
one will be printed, and the author will receive the 
first prize. 

The Southern Review, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Baton Rouge, La., is offering a prize of $250, 
plus the usual publication rates, for the best poem 
or group of poems submitted before May 15th, 
1936. Length, 150 to 500 lines. See February 
WRITER. 

* * * * 


LOVEMAN 
Continued from Page 141 

If our American reviewing has a distinguish- 
ing fault today it is not that malignancy which 
roused Shelley’s ire, but overindulgence in 
mildness. In the effort to shake off the bond- 
age of tradition and to display openmindedness 
to the novel, all too many of our critics have 
hailed as noteworthy work which seen in the 
perspective of literature would not command 
an instant’s attention. The critic who is con- 
stantly proclaiming greatness or discovering 
significance in the merely erratic is serving lit- 
erature ill indeed, for nothing more surely dis- 
credits interest in contemporary writing than 
the touting of non-existent virtues. 

That critic who attacks his task with a 
solemn sense of the obligation on him to keep 
faith with the public, who flames to the fine 
and the distinguished, and has knowledge in 
the light of which he can measure the trivial 
against the significant, who has respect for the 
old and tolerance for the new, and a burning 
desire to communicate his interest in both to 
others, is the critic who will best fulfil the ends 
of all reviewing: the dissemination of litera- 
ture. Since he knows when to blame, his 
praise will carry weight. And since he is able 
to be discriminating, he will persuade his 
readers of his judgment. May his race in- 
crease! 


























If You Have 
‘“‘the itch to write’’ 


let the editor of the Atlantic Monthly 
Press give you a few tips. Read: 


THIS TRADE 
OF 
WRITING 


By Edward Weeks 


The New York Times says of it: 
“*Those who do write may find ma- 
terial for study in these pages; those 
who don’t, may find here stories and 
problems capable of amusement.’ With 
these words, Mr. Weeks indicates his 
purpose. And his purpose is achieved.” 


This book tells you how to begin writ- 
ing ; what to write about; what editors 
want; what a literary agent can do for 
you ; how to approach book publishers, 
magazines and newspapers with your 
material and countless other time and 
money-saving suggestions — guidance 
that you can find nowhere else. 


Hervey Allen, author of “Anthony 
Adverse”, says: “Seldom has so much 
hard-headed advice and useful infor- 
mation based on successful experience 
been offered to those engaged in the 
craft of writing.” 


Mail this Coupon to The Writer 


THE WRITER 
8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Please send me THIS TRADE OF 
WRITING, by Edward Weeks. 


Send C. O. D. [) 


I enclose $1.75 (_] 
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A CORRESPONDENT whose mother tongue is not 
English submits some judicious remarks on 
modern usage. He takes issue with those who 
think there should be one way only of ex- 
pressing one’s self, whether in speech or in 
writing. One of the excellencies of the Eng- 
lish language in his opinion is that there should 
be such pairs of synonyms as “discard” and 
“do away with.” He would reserve one for 
careful writing and the other, as more homely, 
for every day speech. (Has he never played 
poker?) To banish from the language such 
compound verbs as “to do away with” and “to 
send for,” or such sentence construction as 
“he should be listened to” would impoverish 
the language without making it more gram- 
matical. It would not gain in correctness what 
it would lose in flexibility and raciness. Is 
not “root out” more vivid than “eradicate”? 

“Write as you speak” was the favorite in- 
junction of one beloved instructor. He always 
added, “or rather, as you should speak.” The 
rule is good as a general guide, but it is 
obvious that in speech a certain laxity must 
be allowed. Meanings can be elaborated by 
tone and gesture. Writing must be more exact, 
and there is, of course, less excuse for careless 
expression. 

What literary aspirants need most, however, 
is warning against pompous language. How 
many do we know who converse with ease and 
naturalness, yet lose all this when they come 
to put their ideas on paper. They never “tell” 
a story; they “narrate” or “relate” it, which 
is incorrect besides. Young writers always “‘di- 
vest themselves of their apparel”—not in pub- 
lic, of course. They “retire” instead of going 
to bed and when in the course of nature they 
leave the world they have adorned, they re- 
cline in a “casket.” 








QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 
©. Is there any distinction between which 
and that in relative use? I am confused and 
wonder if you could help me out? 
Joun FarRNHAM 
Continued on Page 166 
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BROWN 
Continued from Page 143 

I looked where she pointed. “Tell me, are you 
really Eunice Vair, who wrote ‘A Pinion Drifts”? 

Her eyes opened wide with surprise. “Yes, I 
am.” 

“But how curious to meet you like this,” I blun- 
dered on. “Why, I suppose that thousands of wom- 
en who had a husband or sweetheart at the war 
own that book. The one poem alone—” 

She stood up, rigid, her face blank and white. 
“Don’t!” she said in a choked voice. “Oh, don’t! 
You can’t understand. It brings it all back, all 
those nights and days I mustn’t think about. I 
mustn’t think of it. Teddy was flying. It was 
mostly at night that I wrote those poems, when 
I couldn’t sleep.” 

The calm face was stirred by a flock of fearful 
memories; her eyes stared at something dark and 
far away, her hands plucked at the green dress. It 
seemed that she was repeating the story to herself 
rather than telling it to me. 

“It was so dreadful when he was away. Every 
morning early I would go to the door for the news- 
paper to see the—the lists. Of course, they said 
that relatives were always told long before the 
papers. And then, one morning—” 

Her voice broke, faded, trailed away; her eyes 
watched a fearful, invisible thing coming nearer, 
nearer, until it fell upon her, broke, and flowed 
away. Her face changed, and she sat down, mak- 
ing a gesture as if to brush a cobweb from before 
her eyes. 

“I—I don’t remember. It’s silly to get excited 
about it now when it’s all over.” 

She sat for a moment while the world of the 
present flowed back, resumed its sway. Then, 
“I’m sorry to go off like that. But you see, I 
wrote it while Teddy was still away and it—it 
brings things back.” 

I knew now why this woman who had gained 
swift fame was buried here in the country. I 
knew why the townspeople found her “queer.” 

No wonder those poems had gone straight to the 
hearts of the women of the nation; they had been 
written with her blood. 

It was late, but so long as I could I wanted to 
stay in this quiet room. We sat talking until my 
watch told me that unless I hurried there would be 
no London train for me until late that night. 

“T'll come with you to the gate,” she said, “I 
want to see whether Teddy is in sight. He really 
is very late.” 

Back through the garden, now filled with long 
shadows trailing grey draperies behind the setting 
sun. She took up the position in which I had first 
seen her, leaning against the gate. Afterwards, re- 
membering, I always saw her in that pose, watch- 
ing the long, grey ribbon of dust. 

I muttered conventional thanks. 


“Goodbye,” she smiled, and held out her hand. 
“I hope that you will come some other time and 
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meet my husband. You will probably see him on 
the road anyway. He’s frightfully tall, won’t be 
wearing a hat, and he will be striding along very 
fast whistling a mournful tune like ‘The Wearin’ 
of the Green’ very cheerfully and terribly out of 
key.” 

Before I turned the next curve in the road I 
looked back and saw her still standing there. She 
sent me a smile and a wave of the hand. 

Darkness was coming fast and there was just 
time to reach the village before the light failed 
entirely. But as I followed the winding road my 
feet slowed, and I forgot my train. I could only 
think of that slim figure by the gate watching day 
after day, year after year, for the lover who would 
never come. Yet, so strong was the power of her 
belief, that as I walked through the gathering 
shadows I too found myself expecting suddenly to 
see coming over the next hill a tall figure, striding 
along hatless and whistling “The Wearin’ of the 
Green” very cheerfully and terribly out of key. 

After all, there are some stories that even a 
newspaper woman doesn’t write. 





CRUMBS 
Continued from Page 156 
guide, and refine, you realize suddenly how very 
seldom the intellect is fit for high grade work.” 
Solid words, these! 
* * * 


A SERIOUS PROBLEM 


According to an editorial in the Wilson Bulletin 
for April, children are deserting literature in favor 
of more exciting entertainment. “The radio, the 
motion picture, and organized sport,” concludes the 
editorial, “have captured the child’s world, laid 
hold on his imagination, excited his senses, so that 
he has little time and less patience left for the 
printed word.” This assertion, if true, reflects no 
great credit upon the ingenuity of our librarians, 
educators and juvenile writers. Librarians should 
be properly qualified to recommend to young read- 
ers books which will captivate their interest. Edu- 
cators, a pitiful lot in some ways, should be put 
on the spot. Many a normal school product 
today is no more qualified to interest young minds 
in good literature than to practise mid-wifery 
among elephants. No amount of learning in the 
field of English classics can make up for a deficient 
understanding of child psychology. As for the 
writers of juveniles, if their stories don’t go over 
as they used to, it is probably because they are in- 
timidated by editorial restraint. Juvenile stories, 
minus sex, profanity, and crime, seem pale and 
feeble to those who have opened their eyes for the 
first time in an age of gangsterism and Freudian 
shibboleths. For two cents a child can pick up a 
tabloid and read freely of the simple facts of life 
which juvenile magazines refuse to take into con- 
sideration. It is indeed a serious problem, and one 
which places a heavy burden of responsibility upon 
those in charge of a child’s reading. D. MacC. 




















SHORT STORY 
TECHNIQUE 


By STEWART BEACH 
$2.00 Post Paid 








HIS book is a careful and com- 

plete analysis of the technique 
required by the short story in the 
modern magazine. Avoiding the 
complexities which result from 
viewing it in a variety of forms, 
the author has chosen to make a 
thorough analysis of the typical 
form of the magazine short story 
of to-day with a view to fixing in 
the student’s mind the proper 
method of procedure to be followed 
in working from a plot germ to the 
story in its completed form. 
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The Writers’ Conference 
in the Rocky Mountains 
JULY 27—AUGUST 14, 1936 


Leaders and Consultants : 
Edward Davison (Director) 
T. S. Stribling Martha F 
ia Chatheld Bates a 
Ernest Hill J. McBride Dabbs 
Katharine Clugston Fulton Oursler 


And others to be announced. 


Workshop Groups in short story, 


Novel, Verse, Article, Essay, Biography, 
Playwriting. 

Manuscript Bureat = work suv. 
mitted by registered members will be re- 
ported on by expert advisers in exactly 
the same way as a publisher’s reader 
reports to his firm. 

For full particulars write to Director 


THE WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
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A. The distinction is a simple one, although 
it is so rarely observed that confusion is al- 
most inevitable. Which is a relative; that is 
used in defining clauses directly after a noun, 
and should always be used when otherwise it 
might not be clear which noun the clause de- 
fined. For instance, it is permissible but con- 
fusing to say: “I am going to discuss a law 
about a crime which has recently come to my 
notice.” The confusion is: did the law or the 
crime come to your notice? Use that if you 
mean crime, to avoid confusion, inasmuch as 
that hitches directly to the noun preceding, 
whereas which does not. 

©. I am told that in modern usage commas 
take the place of the old semi-colon. What is 
wrong with this, then: “This sentence, because 
of its punctuation, seems queer, perhaps a semi- 
colon is really needed.” RatpH McDermort 

A. There are two modern schools of punc- 
tuation, known to editors as “close” and 
“loose.” The “close” school follows Webster’s 
Dictionary in employing punctuation marks. 
(See rules given under definitions of the vari- 
ous marks.) The “loose” or more modern 
school lets commas and periods do most of the 
work. They do the heavy work, and the light 
work is not done. Trouble comes, however, 
in making a comma do both heavy and light 
work in the same sentence—as it does in your 
example. This interferes with the rhythm of 
the sentence. If you follow the “loose” school, 
the sentence should omit light-work commas 
and read: “This sentence because of its punc- 
tuation seems queer, perhaps a semi-colon is 
really needed.” The “close” school would 
have the sentence written in this manner: 
“This sentence, because of its punctuation, 
seems queer; perhaps a semi-colon is really 
needed.” The “close” school is preferred by 
many editors, but there is no objection to the 
other if consistently followed. 

Q. How can one remember that it’s is not 
possessive but short for it is? Ann Lacy 

A. This error is common because we think 
of John’s, for example, as a comparison, in- 
stead of his, hers, theirs, as we should. There 
is no sense in expecting an apostrophe in an 
English possessive pronoun. “It’s inexcusable 
in spite of its frequency” is a good sentence to 
keep in mind when in doubt. 








PAUL 
Continued from Page 140 
stigma of minor prophecy simply by accepting 
as important those “trends” which contem- 
porary fiction seems to follow in tortuous aim- 
lessness. If clipped sentences are the fashion 
this year, such literary bloodhounds are sure to 
record the fact with tiresome seriousness; do 
clinical studies of sex or morbid examinations 
of violent death and degeneracy preoccupy the 
intellectually elect, the interpreters note such 
excursions in disarming essays designed to ele- 
vate the moron to a plane of preoccupied an- 
esthesia. They are perverting the reality of 


publication. 
* * * * 


WINNERS IN THE WRITER’S SHORT 
STORY CONTEST 
First Prize: $100 Cash 
“NO STORY,” by Dorothy Stacey Brown 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Second Prize: Royal Typewriter 
“ANOTHER AUTUMN,” by G. F. Waterman 
Chicago, Illinois 
Third to Tenth Prizes: Parker Fountain Pen 
“The Long Night,” by Sherman Noyes, Fair- 
banks, Alaska. 

“Testament of Stephen Mervale,” by Thompson 
Young, Standish, Michigan. 

“A Coon Hunt,” by H. M. Davis, River Edge, 
New Jersey. 

“Michael and the Garden,” by M. E. Baker, New 
Bedford, Massachusetts. 

“Peppermint Oil,” by Margaret Newly Maursey, 
Midland, Michigan. 

“The Captain’s Wife,” by Edmund C. Bursk, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

“Potato Bugs and God,” by Harold N. Ahlgren, 
Evanston, Illinois. 
“The Exile,” by Ida Devlin, Jamestown, N. D. 
Eleventh to Twentieth Prizes: One Year Sub- 
scriptions to The Writer 
“The Manners of Mr. Cat,” by Martha A. Woods, 
Oakland, California. 

“Ch’uan,” by Dorothy Sanford, Swarthmore, 
Pennsylvania. 

“Mr. Chicory’s Evening,’ by Robert B. Flick, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

“One With Glamor,” by Robert J. Armstrong, 
Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts. 

“The Farewell Dinner,” by Anne M. Clissow, 
Cincinnati, O. 

“The Ugly Girl,” by Elizabeth Christian, Web- 
ster Groves, Mo. 

“Deportees,” by Anne De Lacey, Chevy Chase, Md. 

“Number Thirteen, Back Row,” by Miriam E. 
Presbrey, Arlington, New Jersey. 

“Present for Judith,” by Chas. S. Martin, N. Y. C. 

“The Dreamer,” by R. L. Needham, Chicago, III. 








to SUCCEED in Writing 


Only the best instruction and the finest 
criticism of your own work,—will pro- 
duce the results you want! 

Dr. Richard Burton is truly the MASTER 
TEACHER. He has devoted his life- 
time to English, Drama and Writing. He i * Ee 
has taught at five great universities. He Dr. B 

has won national fame as a lecturer, au- r. Burton 
thor and literary critic. His rich experience, wealth of knowl- 
edge and vivid, inspiring method of training others for author- 
ship are all embodied in the 


Richard Burton Cowie 
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in Creative Writing 
This modern course in Creative Writing 


includes the Short Story, Article Writing and Newspaper 
Features. It gives you a splendid personal training and in- 
dividual coaching—teaches ou what to do—how to do it— 
saves you from the misgui effort of the amateur. 


FREE—Dr. Buarton’s Analysis Test 


Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test requires some of your own work 
—on which you will receive the impartial frank opinion of an 
experienced critic. It tells you what you really want to 
know about your natural aptitude and present writing ability. 

Honest—straight-from-the-shoulder”—“‘the best criticism my 
work has ever had”—‘“you hit on my weak- 
nesses,’’ are typical comments from those who 
have taken this test. Write today for Free 


Analysis Test. No obligation—no salesman 
will call. 


RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, Inc. 
337-6 Essex Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

























Take The Advice Of 


Mary Roberts Rinehart 


ee aspiring writers ask me for 
advice I have but one answer—‘Subscribe 
to The Writer.’ ” 


USE THIS BLANK TO ENTER YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION—NEW OR 
RENEWAL 


THE WRITER 
8 Arlington Street 
Boston 


Enclosed please find $3.00 for a year’s 
subscription. 
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BOOK 
MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED 

























ALL SUBJECTS: fiction and non-fiction. 
Prose (30,000 words and up); verse and 
short stories (book-size collections). Friendly 
reading free, and prompt decision. New 
writers particularly welcome. 

Submit your own typewritten book MS. — 
prose or poetry — to a house of friendly edi- 
tors, able artists, punctual printers, and book 
sales channels. Write first, if you prefer, 
about your work. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Incorporated 1920) 






General Book Publishers 


t. W., Drexel Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 













The Contributor’s Column 
































SALE OF AUTHORS’ SUPPLIES 


Prices are down for this sale. Heavy, 
32 Ib. envelopes, 25 size 9x12 and 25 
914x12%, $1.25; 25 6x9 and 25 6%4x9%, 
85c; 50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11, 80c. 
Hammermill paper, 82x11, 500 sheets, 
light weight, $1.15, heavy, $1.50. Ribbons, 
40c, 3 for $1.10. West of Rockies, add 
10%. Samples, 5c. 


THE SUPPLY STATIONER, Dept. W 
4415 Center Ave. Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Special: 100 sheets paper, either weight, and 20 
envelopes, any size or combination, 85c. 






















Your manuscript correctly and neatly 
typed. Prices 25c-50c per 1,000 
words, according to length. 
GERTRUDE B. ELLIS 


AUTHORS’ TYPIST 
20 Garfield Street, Cambridge, Mass. 























MANUSCRIPTS 
Neatly and Accurately Typed 


by an experienced Authors’ typist, 50c per 1000 words. 
Special rates on books. Poetry ic per line. 


HELEN E. STREET 
123 North 10th Street OLEAN, NEW YORK 



































ANONYMOUS is one of the outstanding pulp- 
writers in the country. His long years of success- 
ful experience in this field render him in a position 
to know whereof he speaks. STEWART BEACH 
is Associate Editor of House Beautiful, and author 
of a standard work on the subject of short story 
technique. So many letters of favorable comment 
poured into the editorial offices as a result of Mr. 
Beach’s last contribution, “The Mechanics of 
Suspense,” that the present article is more or less 
in response to popular demand. DOROTHY 
STACEY BROWN, winner of THE WRITER’S 
Short Story Contest, was born in Toronto, Can- 
ada. Upon her graduation from the University 
of Toronto, where she majored in journalism, Mrs. 
Brown tried her hand, successfully, at trade-paper 
writing. “I wrote,” she confesses, “on everything 
from pots and pans to Persian rugs. It was 
profitable, interesting, and good training. The 
only difficulty about success in this field is that 
once you enter it, a long, hard pull is needed to 
break away.” Today, the author of “No Story” 
resides with her husband in St. Louis, and divides 
her time between domestic duties and writing 
short stories. “So far I haven’t felt very happy 
over the results of my creative efforts,” she writes. 
But THE WRITER’S award certainly encour- 
ages me to carry on.” EDMUND COLLIER is 
the editor of West. His past experiences in cow 
punching, logging, and forest service have left him 
with an undying love and enthusiasm for the out 
of doors. “The only desk job I have ever been able 
to hold down,” he writes, “is my present one— 
probably because I can get outdoors and ride 
horseback with the characters in the stories.” Mr. 
Collier’s aim is to make his magazine a book that 
reflects the true spirit of the West in stories which, 
while crammed with excitement and action, are still 
attractive to the adult mind. EDMUND FULLER 
served his professional apprenticeship under Jasper 
Deeter at the Hedgerow Theatre outside of Phila- 
delphia. Since then he has followed a career as pro- 
ducer and director of little theatres in and around 
New York City. EVELYN HANNAY is a Califor- 
nian by birth. She has done newspaper and public 
relations work in her native San Francisco and in 
New York. At present she is devoting her time to 
free-lance journalism and short story writing. 
AMY LOVEMAN is Associate Editor of the 
Saturday Review of Literature, and one of the 
most distinguished reviewers in the field. Her 
work possesses a type of quiet dignity and restraint 
rarely found among American critics today. 
LOUIS PAUL, author of the 1934 O. Henry 
Memorial Award story, is a regular contributor to 
the higher-grade periodicals. His rise to prom- 
inence has been meteoric in recent years, and the 
WRITER is proud to number him among its 
authors. 





























